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HE confusion of the present time has for many persons 

but little of cheer. To them modern life is inspired by a 

spirit of selfishness and hatred that can lead only to chaos. 
Deeper-seeing minds can detect beneath this unprecedented con- 
fusion the tidal heart-beat of a new democracy whose ruling motive 
is the spirit of brotherhood. 


The prophets and poets have usually looked forward in confident 
hope of this event. The hymn-writers have almost invariably done 
so. Even when theologians, with their creeds, have divided humanity 
into groups, the world’s great singers have persistently sounded 


the unifying note of love and fellowship. There is no feature of 
the hymnal— 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


: Edited by CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
and HERBERT L. WILLETT 


which has stirred so much comment as the spirit of Christian brotherhood wnicn 
prevails throughout the book. Note the following extract from the preface: 


“The editors regard as of greatest significance their discovery through these 
hymns of a spiritually united Church. Many creeds seem to melt together in the 
great hymns of Christian experience. A true Christian hymn cannot be sectarian. 
It belongs to all Christ’s disciples. From many sources, far separated ecclesiasti- 
cally, there comes one voice of common praise and devotion. It is from this per- 
ception of a united Church existing underneath the denominational order, a Church 
united in praise, in aspiration and in experience, and expressing its unity in these 
glorious hymns, that the title which this book bears was first suggested. Hymns of 
many creeds are here, interpreting, however, but one faith. It is our hope that where- 
ever these hymns are sung the spirit of unity may be deepened and Christians be 
drawn more closely together as they draw near to their common Father in united 
worship.” 


This great hymnal is preeminently fitted for use in churches where there is an 
aspiration for real fellowship and cooperation among the followers of the Master 


A returnable copy will be mailed you upon request 
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HE CHRISTIAN CENTURY is a free interpreter of essential Christianity. 
but for the Christian world. It strives definitely to occupy a catholic point of view and its readers are in all communions. 


—————————————— 


It is published not for any single denomination alone 





EDITORIAL 


When Union Talk 


is in Dead Earnest 
LEVELAND, OHIO, furnishes an illustration of 
the sort of reaction to expect when a concrete pro- 
ject of Christian union is put forward in down- 
right earnestness. In that city it was proposed that the city 
mission activities of the Presbyterians and Congregational- 
sts should be merged. And both the presbytery and the 
‘ongregational union have recently voted for it with prac- 
tical unanimity. news have found in the 


Few items of 


newspapers a more favorable reception. It was in just this 

me area that a significant attempt at church union was 
made about a century ago. Presbyterians and Congrega- 
nalists then tried to unite in home mission work. The 
Presbyterians divided, and one of the issues back in those 
days was the comity agreement with Congregationalists. 
he dead hand of this evil past has been upon the church 
for a long time, but modern leaders are bidding defiance to 
these specters. Of course no local group can bring in full- 
fledged church union. Congregational and Presbyterian 
hurches in Cleveland will continue to bear their traditional 
names, but all new churches will be established jointly, and 
that means an end to anything like denominational aggran- 
zement. Most significant of all is the resolution of the 
resbytery and the Congregational union asking for action 
by their respective state and national bodies, looking to- 
ward union of the two bodies on a large scale. Already 
the Ohio conference of the Congregationalists has endorsed 
this step. There are no outright opponents of the new 
order in Cleveland though of course words of solemn cau- 
tion are sounded in the zone of officialdom in both denomi- 
nations, as is always the case. It is a time when forward- 
looking leaders may count on a substantial body of popular 
support in the cause of union in most progressive commun- 
ties. The laity of the churches has only to speak boldly 


against the old divisive program to find it falling like a 


house of cards. With the majority of people denomina- 
tional divisions rest no longer on convictions or conscience. 
They are a hang-over from another day, commanding what- 
ever veneration things old and decrepit are entitled to, but 
vital chiefly to an officiary that lives off of their perpetua- 
tion. Some laymen and a few pastors have only to lead 
in the direction of union, and the people will follow, bring- 
ing the ecclesiastics after them. 


The Illusion 
of Security 
VERY nation peering anxiously across the frontier to 
E discover the first suspicious movement of a real or po- 
Ambi- 
tion, national and personal, is more than half made up of 
the desire for security. 


tential enemy is interested most of all in security. 


What we have might be enough 
if we could only be sure of keeping it; and the surest way 
of keeping it is to get more, to hedge our possessions about 
with more possessions to forestall and weaken the possible 
rival lest he become an aggressive enemy. It is not to be 
wondered at, for security is one of the four fundamental 
The present are 
summed up in two words—reparations and security; and 
the greater of these is security. 
more in rage than in fear, 
means of security. 


human wishes. motives of France at 
Germany also trembles, 
at her danger and seeks the 
Admiral Von 
Tirpitz printed in a Berlin daily may not express the at- 


The recent words of 
titude of Germany as a whole but they have their signi- 
individual man, still 
more of a nation, is a duty, and since we need hatred for 
self-assertion, we will instill it into the heart of every Ger- 


ficance: “The self-assertion of every 


man, and we will let it flame up in fire on every mountain- 
top of our Fatherland. Fate have called the 
French to the historic role of driving our nation into uni- 


seems to 


ty through force exerted from without.” It is all perfectly 
natural: security through hate and unified resistance, 
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matching security through aggression and occupation. As 
every power in Europe tells its own story of its entry 
into the struggle in 1914, it speaks only of a desire for se- 
curity. And for the most part, all speak truly. If the 
relations of men and nations are put on the level of a 
street-fight, security requires each one to hit first if he 
can. It is an old military maxim that the best defense is 
a strong attack. It is futile to make meticulous discrimi- 
nations between self-defense and aggression when every- 
body knows that the whole system of international rival- 
ries and military prepareaness may at any moment make 
aggression the most essential factor in self-defense. The 
fault is in the whole wretched and barbarous system which 
constantly demands hatred and aggression as a means of 
security, constantly and in good faith defends every policy 
of ruthlessness in the sacred name of self-defense, and as 
constantly destroys security through the perpetuation of 


these very attitudes of suspicion and hate. 


Religion and Other 

Life Interests 

_ I. some of the denominations are getting a good 
deal of comfort out of their statistical reports they 

will do well to examine certain facts which can never 

be reduced to statistics. Do Christians today have the 

intensity of conviction that characterized their grand- 

fathers: 


have been narrow enough in their religious views, but 


Hardly any one would say so. Our ancestors 
may 
they felt very sure of themselves. The modern man gropes 
his way. Ministers would be shocked if they knew how 
many deacons are only half way sure there is a God, and 
who privately wonder greatly if there is any future 
life at all. The ethical code of our grandfathers lacked 
in balance, but it was entorced. The dance was more ve- 
hemently denounced than adultery, and card games were 
more evil in their eyes than fortunes made in speculation 
without service to so iet But the records of the churches 
show that they did dare to discipline and excommunicate in 
the name of an ethical code. One may look around in Chi- 


cago and tind a confessed adulterer retiring from the ofh- 
cial board, but continuing in other church relationships. 
Phis could not have happened fifty vears ago. Once the 
chu ¢ the lodges in discipline, Now the lodges lead 
the churches in all too many communities, with a steady de- 


] 
' 
cline in the values that attach to church membership. The 


optimist with regard to the value of a modern Christian 
rets his support from other considerations. He observes 
the growth of liberality, and in spite of all changes in the 
value i dollar and in the economic life of the people, 


he declares the modern Christian is less covetous and has 
mort the conception of stewardship. Those at ease in 
‘ion would assert, that in place of blind faith on-many 
inconsequential doctrines, we now have knowledge of many 
\ny man is foolish to walk by faith in 
matters where he may know. Religious education has 
opened new vistas of knowledge, leaving a smaller area 
where faith is necessary. But the optimist is chiefly con- 
cerned with a recital of the services rendered by the modern 


church. In one generation orphanages, hospitals and 
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homes for the aged have multiplied. The churches with 
social programs in city slums and rural neighborhoods are 
In the actual carrying out 
the spirit of neighborliness in the name of Christ Jesus, 


in constant development. 


the modern church is miles in advance of its predecessors, 
The church has many new competitors in women’s Clubs, 
lodges and organized charities. But the people in these are 
usually church people who have been educated at the feet 
of a modern-minded ministry. 


Faith in 
Long Trousers 

HE METHODIST RECORDER of London points 

out that most of our modern heretics are both super- 
ficial and unheroic. They are very bold when there is no 
real danger, and their chief affliction is a glaring publicity 
in which they shine. By contrast, the Recorder recalls the 
case of George Tyrrell, who suffered excommunication and 
coughed out his lungs on the edge of starvation, loyal to 
his vision. In one of his letters Tyrrell wrote: “To be- 
lieve that this terrible machine world is really from God, in 
God, and unto God, that through it and in spite of its blind 
fatality all works together for good, that is faith in long 
trousers; the other is faith in kmickerbockers.” That 
memorable sentence lets us see how remote from the actual 
issues of the age much of our current heresy really is. The 
fact that the church is agitated and torn in debate about 
rites and dogmas of a superficial kind, while deep down in 
the hearts of men an aching anxiety about the worth of 
life itself fills men with dismay, shows how remote organ- 
Buffeted by 
misfortune, beshadowed by bereavement, aghast at the waste 
and cruelty of life, crushed by the organized atheism of in- 
dustry, hard-pressed in the lonely trench-fight against moral 
evil—what interest can men so tormented have in the ques- 
tions of the virgin birth, baptism by much or little water, 
or the rite of reordination? 


ized religion is from the actualities of life. 


Belloc Clears the 
Air of Cant 


‘Rk. BELLOC, after a visit to America, has written 
M a most interesting article for The New Witness, of 
which Mr. Chesterton is editor. It is the first of a series, 
entitled “The American Alliance,” and its frank statement 
of British policy will do much to clear the air of cant, 
and put Anglo-American friendship on a better basis. Up 
until our civil war, he says, the attitude of England toward 
\merica was one of hostility, and the recognition of the 
Confederacy was an effort to divide the United States. 
Disunion having failed, it became the sheet-anchor of Brit- 
ish policy to make friends with America, at almost any 
price. As our republic grew stronger, this became more 
and more a necessity, and doubly so since Germany is now 
removed as a rival. The desire all along, he frankly states, 
has been for an alliance with America; but he now thinks 
such a policy “a grave political error ;” because the United 
States, being so strong and self-sufficient, has nothing to 
offer in the bargain. Indeed, it might use Britain to fur- 
ther its own ends, just as Americans fear that Britain 
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would use America as a cat’s paw to pull her chestnuts out 
of the fire. Still, Britain has gone so far in its quest of 
an alliance that it cannot turn back—hence an embarrassing 
dilemma, the more difficult because the matter has been 
overdone. All of which is very interesting, not to say as- 
tonishing, and it is good to have it stated so frankly, if it 
leads the way toward a more disinterested friendship. Bel- 
loc thinks the tiresome sentimentalism about the “English- 
speaking world” does no direct and tangible harm, so long 
as it is mere talk. But if taken seriously it will end in dis- 
aster, as if “one should step out of a fifth story window 
through taking too literally the metaphor of ‘walking on 


’ 99 


air’. 


Roman Catholics Modernizing 
Their Charities 

RCHBISHOP MUNDELEIN has proved himself a 
A masterly administrator of a great Catholic field since 
his coming to Chicago. One of his most important acts 
The St. 
Vincent de Paul organization which may still be found in 


has been the modernizing of Catholic charities. 


the medieval 
The bishop has insisted on the formation of a 


many parishes represents conception of 
Cc arity. 
Catholic Bureau of Charities, using a card index method 
and doing case investigations in modern scientific style. 
The change from one to the other is not being accom- 
Even Catholic authority 
has not been able to prevent that. But the modern idea 
will surely win. The Catholic Bureau of Charities co-oper- 
ates with the Associated Charities of the city. In many 
cases the Catholic organization will contribute twenty-five 


plished without some friction. 


ir fifty per cent of the money needed, the remainder com- 
ing from the secular organization. Immigration has made 
the load of the Catholic organization much heavier than 
the burden of the English-speaking Protestant churches, 
though it is by no means true that all cases requiring char- 
While Catholics are 
thus willing to adopt something like scientific procedure in 
the relief of poverty, many Protestant churches still oper- 
Churches still act independent- 
ly in many cases of the Associated Charities, thus duplicat- 
ing relief and introducing confusion into the work. The 
Chicago Church 


ity are of a single denomination. 


ate by haphazard methods. 


Federation does well in commending 
to its Protestant constituency the coupon book of the Asso- 
ciated Charities. By this system, while immediate relief of 
food and shelter is given to all cases applying, no money 
is advanced without proper investigation. It is only such 
a system that will weed out the professional beggars who 
in a wide variety of disguises travel about the city seeking 


money without service to society. 


The Social Study of a 
City’s Underworld 
HICAGO has forty thousand people, mostly men, who 
live near the line of mendicancy all the time. Counting 
those who pass through the city and stop there for a while, 
Miss Mary 
McDowell, recently appointed commissioner of public wel- 


the annual figures would be close to 150,000. 


fare, has begun her official labor by making a survey of 


the situation. The lodging house group is divided into 
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four or five classes. The seasonal workers occasionally 
out of work and living in cheap lodging houses are at the 
top of the list. The “hoboes,” to use the language of the 
lodging house, country work in the summer time and loaf 
The “bums” 
are those who work only a few hours for odd coins with 
which to procure a meal or a bed. These often beg at back 


doors. 


in the winter. They are often harvest hands. 


The “hoboes” feel a certain aristocratic aloofness 
from “bums.” Beneath the “bum” is the criminal, mixed up 
with all the rest and often “rolling” a “hobo” and taking 
Both “bums” 
and “hobo¢s” may turn into pan-handlers, asking alms in 
Miss McDowell and 
workers have a profound conviction that society should 


his summer wages, leaving him penniless. 


the loop. our experienced social 


take these unfortunate men in hand. The new city ad- 
ministration will be urged to arrest all pan-handlers, and 
subject them to investigation. They should be examined 
for disease and those found afflicted with social diseases 
should be isolated for treatment. Many of these men 


should be examined by a psychiatrist, and the feeble- 
minded sent to institutions already in existence for the 
care of such men. This would greatly lessen attacks on 
women by so-called “morons” from time to time. In 
other cases, where there is no disease and no sub-normal 
mentality, social aid should be given to put the men on 
their feet and get them adjusted to the industry of a great 
city. The churches of Chicago have been greatly vic- 
timized of late by beggars appearing at the church services 
and asking alms at the close. 
a special investigation recently, a man had received $130 


in a single month. When threatened with arrest, he gave 


In one case which was given 


up this systematic beggary and went to work. 


Has Mr. Hays 
Made Good? 

lr is less than a year since the committee on publi 
Will H. 


reforming standards for the conduct of the moving pic- 


relations was formed by Hays to assist in 


ture business. The committee is composed of seventy-eight 


members, representing sixty-two national organizations 
which have a combined membership of sixty million peo- 
ple. This speaks well for the representative character of 
the committee. Eleven meetings of the committee have 
been held. During the year 128 pictures have been re- 
viewed by national organizations for the purpose of list- 
The Arbuckle 


case has been the most difficult one dealt with during the 


ing them for the benefit of their members. 


It is noteworthy that everything demanded in this 
Arbuckle 


has retired from the screen, and from the public prints. 


year. 
case by decent public opinion has been granted. 


If his protestations of repentance are genuine, they may 
be tested in the freedom of private life which he now 
Mr. Hays does 
On this question church 


possesses, by people who are near to him. 
not believe in public censorship. 
leaders themselves are divided. The boards of temperance 
and reform of the various constituent denominations tend 
to favor censorship, if one may venture a generalization. 
On the other hand the Federal Council representatives on 
the committee of public relations have not championed this 
cause, still believing that the dangers of a public bureau- 
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cracy are greater than those arising out of an industry 
regulated only by public sentiment. It would be too much 
to say that Mr. Hays has 
be as 


he has failed. 


vet made good. But it would 


unjust as it would be precipitate to declare that 


The task he undertook was herculean, The 
moving picture corporations are owned for the most part 
by men who do not profess the Christian religion and who 


do not share the ideals of the denominations cooperating 


in the Federal Council. The most difficult question at issue 


between the churches and the corporations is with regard 


to the secularization of Sunday. Enlightened church folk 


no longer object to recreation on Sunday, but they wiil 
object to the end of time against the industrializing or com- 
mercializing of the day. The adjustment of the moving 
picture business to this stern but not illiberal body of moral 
opinion on this point presents Mr. Hays with one of the 
most delicate problems involved 


ved 1n 


his unique position. 


The Church in the Witness Box 


hetween enemies 


If it is 


Cnristianitvy and its 


both sides might call the church as witness. 


sought to prove that the Christian society has been 
unworthy of its calling and has wrought al] manner of 
imiquities in the name of its Lord, then its enemies might 
well call the church in evidence. And they can prove their 
Case, 


Without question the church has often proved a 


hindrance to the kingdom of God, and still oftener has de- 


layed the coming of that kingdom. If the defender of the 
faith challenges its foes to bring forth their witnesses, he 
will not be surprised to discover the church of Christ called 
upport the attack. His foes are t of his own house- 
hold. 
Yet that same defender when his turn comes may call 
the same witness himself. True the church has been un- 


worthy of its Lord, vet if as never been entirely forsaken 


him. It has always been dying, but it still lives. It is 


oor when it is compared to its ide but it is wonderful 
ts continuance and in its strength when it is likened to 
er cietic cle is not tha has failed its 
( so often, the miracle is that it is still quick with life. 
en the most fearless realist who looks at the history of 

e church without partiality wit prejudice will ad- 

nt that he can not explain its su al unless it has allies 

m bevond time. 

Chis then is the witness with which the church confirms 
the Christian faith. It is a society which has not died, 
t f twice t sand as been exposed to 

t owers of ¢ n the human scene. The gates of 

e not prevailed against it. They ought to have pre- 

! but the ve t \\ he we discover a society 
has lived for a century in one land we consider that 

it is worthy of attention. Enthusiasm which has no solid 


grounds on which to build, soon fails. Jt is a legitimate 


claim to attention when a society has survived the first 


period of fresh vigor and hope. If after several genera- 


tions there is still life in the organism, we think seriously 


of it. Now the church of Christ has survived many centur- 
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It has been 
It has lived through every 


ies. It has suffered many changes of sky. 
transplanted from land to land. 
mood of western thought, and has made itself a home in 
There is no 
society comparable to it, unless it be the Jewish nation. 
But even the survival of that powerful society is not so 


every grade of civilization. And still it lives. 


wonderful, because it has accepted and jealously guarded 
certain limits. The Christian church has no safeguard of 
race and no rigidity of custom and creed to preserve it. It 
is even from the standpoint of history the most persistent 
society. It would not be wonderful if it had died. Accord- 
ing to all the laws which rule in this human scene it de- 
But 


served to die. It ought to have perished many times. 


it lives. There is material for thought in this fact. 


Moreover, in spite of all the civil wars which have rent 


it asunder, and in spite of all the many phases through 
which it has passed, the church still preserves the great cer- 
tainties with which it set out upon its journey. 
Christian came back to earth 


If an early 
and visited the churches, he 
might feel strange whether he went either to mass in St. 
Peter’s or to a meeting of Brethren, but he would discover 
the chief things by which he lived in those ancient days. He 
the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the love of Jesus, the humble acceptance of 


would find the faith in the God and Father of 


his redemption, the grateful remembrance of his cross, the 
belief in his living presence through the Holy Spirit. There 
is a living society on earth in the twentieth century in 
which the disciple of the first century could hear his own 
dearest hopes and convictions still chanted in hymn and re- 
cited in prayers. There is an unbroken line of the faith- 
ful. There is an apostolic tradition which has remained 
unbroken. 

the Odes of Solomon, 


hvmn-book discovered not many 


\Ve open that early Christian 
years ago, and we find 


ourselves in a world of thought where much is unfamiliar, 


and vet we are not strangers. \Ve read words like these 
of the Saviour: 
For mv love is the Lord, and therefore I will sing unto him, 
or | made strong in his praise [ have faith in him. I 


will open my mouth and his spirit will utter in me the glory of 
the Lord and his beauty; the work of his hands and the opera- 
fingers; the multit 7 and the 


to or nis mercies 


trength of his word. 


4 


.nd we can say amen to them. Alsi e are sure that the 


nsalmist would have rejoiced to sing: 


© love that 
I rest my 


wilt not lei € go 


weary s¢ in thee 


my ' 


e great things are still the same and may be re-ex- 


pressed, but are never lost. Aiter two thousand years there 


is a society which preserves touch with its beginnings—it 
reads the same books and chants the same hymns. This 1s 
an amazing fact in a world in which the generations pass 
quickly away and the thought of men is forever moving 
“like the restless spheres.” 

But perhaps the most amazing fact to which the church 
That a 

Man 
ins. There is a process 


detected in all human so- 


can give its witness is the tale of its resurrections. 

society should flag and droop we can understand. 
finds it hard to hold fast his g: 
of degeneration which can be 
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cieties, and in the church. If anyone with an insight into 
the facts had prophesied the approaching end of the church 
in the dark ages (400-1050 A. D.) he would have said 
what seemed obvious. The church was palpably dying, but 
it did not die. Or if in the days of the renaissance popes 
someone had declared the impending dissolution of the 
church, he would have had a good case. 
survived even that period of apostasy. 


But the church 
It survived the re- 
ligious wars of the reformation, and all the terrible divisions 
which divided it then. Always and often from the least 
favorable ground a new hope sprang to birth. 
been many re-births of the Christian church. They are 
still taking place. In the England of the eighteenth cen- 
tury it had become almost a matter of course, as Butler 
uimits, to regard the Christian faith as an outworn creed. 
But there was a resurrection. 


There have 


So it has ever been in every 
age of the church. The plain fact is that by every human 
estimate of probabilities the church ought to have become 
ne of the vanished societies and the lost causes of the 
world, It can be called as a witness still only because 
it has within it the secret of revival. In the very moment 
when the children of men are gathered around its death- 
bed, it springs to life again. 


d! 
i. 


Always dying and never 


Even the unhappy divisions of the church are a curious 
The Chris- 
n people can not hide even though they try to hide their 


witness to something which is common to all. 


mmon faith and hope. Sometimes a non-Christian Indian 
comes to a Christian country. He is a little astonished, if 

- is of a curious mind, at the number of churches. He 
visits one after another and he is puzzled at the diversity 
between the Catholic and the Protestant, but he is much 
more conscious of their unity. After all, these many sects 
worship the same Lord, recall the same history, even sing 
If they are compared with each other 
they seem very different on the surface, but when their re- 


the same hymns. 


gious faith is compared to Hinduism or to Islam, it has 
an amazing unity. We have tried and tried in vain to ob- 
scure this fact. We can not hide it though we renounce 
each other and persecute each other. The result of our 
livisions ought to have meant the rapid and growing disin- 
tegration of the faith. It has not meant this. We ought 

be far apart from each other in the big things. We have 
etended that we were, but the pretense has not been of 
any avail. It is becoming clear that the process of dis- 
tegration into groups and sects is ended within the re- 
and there is a distinct trend toward re- 
The Catholic critic 
told us many times that Protestantism was bound to 
That looked 


It seemed in keeping with the tradition of hu 


formed church, 
nion. This is not according to plan. 
‘ter disintegration more and more rapidly. 
\usible. 

man societies. But it is not proving to be true. The church 
not moving according to the plan which might have 

een laid down. There is a strange, disturbing factor some- 

What is it? 

The defenders of the faith are so busy answering the 


where. 


challenges of the enemy that they neglect to sound their 
wwn challenges. They have to deal with the dilemmas set 
before them and have therefore little time to propound 


dilemmas. But they might very well take the offensive at 
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times and set before their critics such a problem as this: 
Why is the church of Christ still alive, still in all its divi- 
sions preserving certain great mysterious truths of experi- 
ence, still keeping its secret of resurrection, still ready with 
its surprises? Why is it not dead by this time? 

And at the same time they may declare with boldness 
their own thesis: The church is not dead, because it has 
resources within the spiritual and eternal world. It keeps 
the confessions of its first faith and love, because these 
confessions prove themselves anew in the experience of 
every age and every race. It rises again because it fills a 
place in the purpose of the living Christ, and because in the 
darkest hours there are hearts which receive him. The 
church does not die because there are within it thousands 
of centres of life, unknown to its leaders. Ages may be 
dark, but within them there have been many souls with the 


light burning in them. They hide in his heart 


—till the vengeance be past. 


There is the secret of the persistency of the church. It 
can not be found in the human beings as though they were 
capable of keeping alive a society by virtue simply of their 
fidelity and nobility of character. If the church had ex- 
isted to perpetuate a tradition, slowly receding into the 
past, it would have perished long ago. But since it exists, 
and has always existed, to witness to a living power and 
grace, forever available, to an immortal love 


lorever 


. forever shared, whole 


the mystery receives at least an explanation that makes 
sense. We can understand why the church lives, if we be- 
lieve in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and giver of life. Can 
we understand it without that belief ? 

Let the defender of the faith grant that the people of 
Christ have been unworthy of him. Let him admit the 
dark tale of apostasy. Let him refuse to become a special 
pleader for the church of Christ. But when all has been 
granted, there still remains the witness of the church to 
the secret springs from which it has drawn and still draws 
its life. 
represent its Lord. 


Men say that it has been a society unworthy to 
They declare that 1 
Will 
they now explain why it lives and renews its youth? If 
this is not due to the power of the divine presence, to what 
is it due? Let them bring forward their explanation. This 


+ 


That is true. 


ought to have perished long ago. That also is true. 


is ours. 


Armies and Police 


BRIGADIER GENERAL who is recruiting boys 
in our colleges for summer camps adduces the 
following reasons why the army should be built up. 


They are from an address of Secretary Weeks to West 


Point students: 


“The civilization of the world rests on no surer foundation 


than did the civilization of Boston at the time of the police 


strike and if it were not for the restraining effect of military 


establishments of the nations of the world, an indescribable 


would result and civilization would be rapidly 


self-destruction. .. . I 


state of chaos 


terminated through have no patience 
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with the oft repeated statement that the United States does not 
need an army. It is just as reasonable to say that New York, 
Boston, Chicago and our large cities do not need a police force.” 


This is a naive, sincere statement which expresses the 


average point of view, though Americans are very few 


until other 


We doubt its being an 


who are urging abolition of our army na- 


tions act likewise. “oft-repeated 


statement.” False premises and twisted logic and _ half- 
truths are very common in the prevalent discussions on 
“preparedness.” 


based on the supposed analogy between police and armies 


No fallacy is more common than that 
and navies. It is high time that the confusion of thought 
on this matter should be cleared up in high quarters. In- 
calculable harm results from inoculating immature minds 
with bad logic, based on wrong assumptions, especially 
when they concern questions of life and death. All ques- 
tions concerning armies and navies have to do with life 
and death. 

Police are necessary, be they city, state or national police. 
That 


the most part to perform kindly, protective functions, They 


is unquestioned except by fools. Police exist for 


they look after lost 
children; they order us to put sand on slippery sidewalks ; 


hey guard property and people in time of fire. 


guide the traffic; they stop runaways ; 


t Perhaps 
once in two days they make an arrest, though some good 
policemen go a month or two without doing so. They do 
not punish the man whom they arrest. They are per- 
mitted to use only the minimum of force to put on the 
handcuffs, to call up the patrol wagon and to get their man 
hefore a judge and jury. 
hh 


He is then tried by law made 
legislators. The police give their testimony and return 


to their beat. 


A policeman is himself punished if he uses 
will 
that the police had their wages docked for a month when 
they used their sticks too freely over the backs of Tech- 
nology 


more force than is needed. Bostonians remember 


bovs 


\li the 


some years ago. 


force that a policeman uses is to get a man to 
court. Did anyone ever hear of armies or navies taking 
vone to court? Armies and navies are not created to 


are borrowed 
Just 


druggist and grocer to 


perform police functions. Sometimes they 


for that purpose in time of earthquake or disaster. 


the 


forest hres when the town 1s threatened 


so, the firewarden summons 


brerlit 


But men do 


not make armorplate or go through the bavonet drill for 
the purpose of being able to carry fuel and 


food to Messina 


sufferers when Etna erupts or to keep guard in San Frar- 


cisco when there is an earthquake. If they are called upon 
are told it 


They do not want to do po- 


law against “rum-runners,” 


their 


to enforce the we 


vill “lowe morale.” 


De dhiet 

\rmies and navies are designed, not for the purpose of 
rendering kindly service to civilians, but to he ready to 
They do 


fight other armies and navies. not exist to secure 


or carry out judicial decisions. They are the instruments 
te be used, if at all, for dueling on the grand scale. Police 
are not rival bodies. The police of Cleveland are not 
preparing to defend themselves against the police of Chi- 
The militia of 


the 


cago. 


Massachusetts is not preparing 


against militia or constabulary of Illinois. But 
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armies and navies are always rival bodies. They exist to 
Their kind of work is destruction of their 
own species. Sometimes the victor has more right on his 
side than has the defeated side. Sometimes not. Victory 
depends largely on which side has the most men, the most 
This analysis of the functions 
of police and army is no reflection on the bravery or sacri- 


win victory. 


guns and the most money. 


fice of individuals, or on the valid gains which occasionally 
have accompanied torture, hecatombs of slaughtered human 
bodies and the physical, financial and moral deterioration 
in the aftermath of war, such as the “Angel of Siberia” 
has depicted. 

The work of the sheriff, of the city police, the state 
No 


right-minded person will tolerate timidity or slackness on 


police, and national police will always be necessary. 


the part of a sheriff who sees a lynching mob coming to 
break down a jail door and to hang an untried prisoner to 


} 


a lamppost. He will read the riot act, and ought to shoot 


if they do not withdraw. He hopes they will fall back; if 
so, he will not pursue them as an army does a flying foe 
shooting men in the back. The sheriff is the embodiment 
of the state and must use whatever force is necessary to 
Granted 


that a spoonful of arsenic is deadly, but homeopathic, ar- 


secure a legal, impartial decision for his prisoner. 


senicum pellets may cure disease. A minimum of force, 


just enough to bring to terms a naughty youngster who 
indulges in tantrums, or among adults to secure a judicial 


lecision, is a righteous thing. It bears no.resemblance to 


the work of armies and navies. The grotesque logic which 


finds warrant for collective homicide in the wielding of 


cords in 


God’s 


a whip of knotted driving cattle and money- 


changers out of house is something that one en- 
counters every day among the would-be pious, even if they 
be college graduates. A college diploma is no assurance 
that one has learned to think straight on matters beclouded 
hy custom and tradition. 

Some day, rival armies and navies must dwindle into a 
under collective control. 
devoutly to be 
wished, is that clear thinking shall replace confused thought 


small, international police force 


rhe first step toward that achievement, s« 


ave the acumen which 
false 
“if it were not 


and that the rising generation sha!l | 
and not be so 
The 
for the restraining effect of military establishments of the 


nations of 


their fathers lacked obfuscated by 


premises and bad logic. notion that 


the world. an indescribable state of chaos would 


result and civilization would rapidlv be terminated through 


self-destruction,” would be ludicrous +f it were not so 


tragically contrary to history. The large majority of man- 
kind behave themselves and are not daily tempted to com- 
mit arson, robbery and murder. If they were it would 
Boston has a 


population of over 832.000 and only about 1,900 police. 


require a policeman to watch every family. 


We know a town in Maine which has a population of 13,000 


and boasts only two policemen. This small number can 
attend to the small fraction of the population which is dis- 
orderly. A like proportion is true of our country and other 
countries. Very rarely is military force, except as tem- 
porarily in Ireland, used to shoot down native insurgents. 
The great majority of people everywhere choose to obey 


law. The killing on the grand scale which has wrecked 
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Europe has been due to these “military establishments” 
which created suspicion, fear and jealousy so that as Lloyd 
George said in 1920, the nations “glided or rather stag- 
vered and stumbled” into war. It is the great armies of 
Turkey, Russia, Poland and France that are creating the 
greatest apprehension and danger in the world today. They 
are rival bodies and the very antipodes of that small inter- 
national police force which under collective control should 
become their substitute. But how many West Point cadets 
or the boys in summer military camps “learning the duties 
of the citizen” will see through the fallacies taught them? 

The popular impression is that military men are the best 
judges of danger and of the amount and kind of prepared- 
ness needed for a coming situation. But these are psycho- 
logical questions, not to be settled by technicians who are 
only expert in phosgene gas and armor plate and the 
manceuvres of squadrons. As well ask a shoemaker 
whether he thinks you need another pair of shoes as to 
ask any member of the war and navy department whether 
we need more appropriations for their work. The states- 
man alone is fitted to say and, though few congressmen 
are great statesmen, they usually cut down the army and 
navy estimates, for they have better knowledge than techni- 
cians what this premier is saying, what that parliament is 
enacting, what are the ambitions of great syndicates and 
men like Hearst and Northcliffe who control the thinking 
of millions of readers. 
that danger depends and the degree and kind of prepared- 
ness necessary to meet danger. Patience, good will, coop- 
eration, new agreements and shrewd diplomacy may save 


It is upon such things as these 


huge appropriations and eventually outlaw war and bring 
universal disarmament. But will those who are studying 
the technique of war be taught anything about its substi- 
tutes or the steps toward an organized world? If not, then 
in all probability, though with improved physique, they 
will return home as one-sided and as full of fallacies as are 
most of the technicians who have taught them. 


The Lack of Exercise 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


NCE upon a time there was a Man of Business. 

And he was Tired. And I have never been able to 

learn what it is that Maketh the Tired Business 
Man Tired. But this man was really Tired. And he went 
unto a Physician, who took his Blood Pressure and listened 
to his Heart Action, and said, Thou must have Outdoor 
Exercise. 

So this man joined a Golf Club, which cost him an 
Entrance Fee of Five Hundred Shekels and Two Hundred 
Shekels more for Annual Dues. And he bought some 
Clubs, and some Balls. And every time he set a Ball on 
the Tee, it was another Dollar Bill that he sent off into the 
Tall Grass. And what Exercise he did not get, his Caddy 
got hunting for the Balls. 

And he bought an Automobile to take him to the Golf 
Club and back. And his Blood Pressure went down, and 
so did his Bank Account. 
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And one day he received a Beautiful Letter from the 
Bank, telling him that his Bank Balance was written in 
Red Ink. And he hurried down to the Bank and discovered 
that it was easy to make and possible to float and hard to 
pay a thirty days’ Note. 

And he began to Worry and his Blood Pressure went 
up again. 

And he talked it over with his Wife. 

Now she was wise in her generation. And she inquired 
of him saying, 

How far is it around the Golf Course? 

And he said, I should think about Five Miles, not count- 
ing the Nineteenth Hole. 

And she inquired, How far is it to the Golf Club? 

And he said, About two Miles and the Half of a mile. 

And she said, Thou didst buy an Automobile to take 
thee five miles for the privilege of walking five miles. 

And he considered the matter. 

And he sold his Automobile, and he sold his member- 
ship in the Golf Club, and he and his Wife they walked 
up to the Golf Club and back, and he felt as good as if 
he had walked five miles around the course. 

And he said, Tomorrow we will walk in another Di- 
rection. 

And they walked as far in another Direction, and rested 
together, and had a Glass of Lemonade and returned. 

And he said, This doth not exercise mine Arms, but I 
have an Hoe and a Garden. So he and his Wife worked 
in the garden. 

And his blood pressure came down and his Bank Ac- 
count filled up. 

And he said, There are men who ought to play Golf, 
but I am not one of them, and I am getting the value of 
For there is little 
need that I should keep an Automobile to convey me Five 


it in other and Less Expensive ways. 


Miles for the sake of getting me to a place where I can 
walk Five Miles. 

And if his Blood Pressure getteth much lower and his 
Bank Account much higher, it may be that he will again 
take up Golf. 


BY THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 
For Those Who Paid the Price 


E who now walk the shining streets of life 
And quaff the wine of friendship’s blessedness, 
Who know the final glamour of success, 
Who feel the bliss of resting after strife— 
Shall we forget those troops of foolish-wise, 
Love-passioned lads who purchased this, our joy, 
With youth’s fine gold? To whom life was a toy, 
With which, quick-spent, to gain time’s fairest prize? 
O God of peace, let not this heart-wound heal ; 
Let still a reverent memory stir our soul. 
May we be not so brutal as to feel 
No thought for those who from the heathen stole 
The prize they lusted for—the round earth’s weal! 
May we remember those who, falling, reached their goal. 








Religion and the Soviet 


By Karl Borders 


USSIA is too large geographically, too profound 

spiritually, and withal too fluid in all its movements 

at this time to yield to any static analysis. It is 
possible only to catch a trend here, a drift there from 
which the prophet may venture a prediction, or the careful 
observer essay a guarded guess. To emulate the delightful 
candor of Mr. Wells, I might say that I spent nine months 
and a fortnight in Russia, coming out in March of this 
By far the greater part of this time was spent in 
the rural My 
work with a relief agency took me into scores of villages 


year. 
districts of the province of Samara. 
and brought me into contact with numbers of priests of 


the Orthodox Russian church. I was also privileged to 
make brief visits to Moscow and Petrograd, where I talked 
with leaders. It will 
then be understood that such general statements as I shall 


based on the notes taken and the impressions 


Protestant and Orthodox church 
make are 
gained during this period, and in those places, and claim 
no further authority. 


OBLIGATORY RELIGION 


(he Holy Orthodox church, under the old regime, was 
not only a state church in which baptism of every citizen 
as one time obligatory; it was also a very important arm 
of the tsarist government used in the spreading of ideas 
and the general subjection of the people. The revolution 
swept away all privileges which had accrued to this an- 
cient church, and at the same time gave free rein to an at- 
They were branded as superstitious, 
The tablet near 
the entrance to the Red Square in Moscow, put up in the 


tack on all religions. 
and instruments of the capitalist class. 
early days of the revolution, reads: “Religion is the opi- 


ate of the people.” In spite of five inhospitable years in 


1 


such an atmosphere the Orthodox church has survived. 
In the scores of villlages I visited, in an impoverished and 
famine-stricken area, I did not see one church that had 
been closed. It is true that many of the church buildings 
The fallen off 
greatly, particularly among the young people. There is a 
There are but 
two seminaries in all Russia now prepared to offer the 
proper training. The church is dreadfully poor. Its cen- 
The means of 
But it has survived. Mil- 
lions cross themselves piously day after day under the 
shadows of the gold and silvered domes of the countless 
shrines of “Holy Russia.” The long-haired and bearded 
figures of her priests move in the village streets and bury 
the dead or baptize the newborn. 


are in need of repair. attendance has 


dearth of candidates for the priesthood. 


tral organization is functioning poorly. 
communication are imperfect. 


PARTY LEADERS ATHEISTS 


The soviet government constitutionally guarantees free- 
dom of religious faith and practice. With the exception 
of the Salvation Army, whose work has been suppressed 
because it is controlled by foreign capital, this guarantee 
has been kept. Orthodox, Catholic, Protestant, Mohamme- 
dan, Jew, so long as they have confined themselves to the 


business of preaching the gospel and performing the rites 
of their faith, have been left technically unmolested. In- 
deed, the Protestant sects have found greater liberty under 
the revolutionary government, and have gained in numbers 
since 1917. 

At the same time it should be remembered that the indi- 
vidual members of the communist party are atheists, ag- 
nostics, rationalists or simply non-religious people. The 
Orthodox church, considering its identification with tsar- 
dom, is naturally regarded by them with some suspicion. 
Priests of all faiths have been studiously observed and 
have been imprisoned on the slightest show of sedition, in 
accordance with the general measures taken by the soviet 
government to combat the dangers of counter-revolution 
and foreign attack. I recall the reticence of the priest in 
one of the Samara villages to venture an opinion about 
the treatment of the church by the government. A neigh- 
boring priest had been drawn into an incautious remark 
concerning the requisition of the church treasures for the 
famine. Although it was some time after the requisitions 
had taken place, one of his hearers informed the local au- 
thorities. The priest was tried and found guilty of being 
a counter-revolutionist and sent to prison. Another priest 
in a district town told me he was sure there were spies at 
every service of the church to listen to his sermons. He 
felt that probably he had been watched when he came to 
The same man had 
been in jail for months accused of seditious actions. Un- 
der the tsar, he said, he had been imprisoned for revolu- 
tionary activities. 


visit at the house of the relief mission. 


CHURCH BUILDINGS NATIONALIZED 


The church buildings, like all other public buildings, 
have been nationalized. The congregations must pay rent 
for them, which in some cases is reported to be exorbitant. 
Some relief workers have reported that certain village 
churches in the famine area may have to close because the’ 
cannot pay the rent that has been asked. Every priest and 
minister throughout Russia must now pay a license, like 
the other professions, for the privilege of performing his 
functions. This license is regulated according to the esti- 
mated income of the parish; it was not regarded as exces- 
sive by the Protestant ministers with whom I talked 

The bolshevik press is unceasing in its attack on re- 
ligion and the church. One recently established atheist 
organ hurls its blasphemous cartoons and columns of ridi- 
cule and vituperation through all the news stands of the 
cities. Such demonstrations as the Christmas parade in 
Moscow are permitted. But these crude and tasteless at- 
tacks, condemned by the best of bolsheviks, arouse far 
more criticism and consternation abroad than in the streets 
of Moscow. A friend who saw the now famous Christmas 
parade in which a group of the atheist youth of Moscow 
bore mock images of the deities of the various religions 
through the streets and gleefully burnt them on bonfires, 
said that there were few people sufficiently interested to 
come out and watch the procession. Those who did looked 
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‘ execution of Butchkavitch. 
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on with curiosity and there was very little demonstration 
of any kind. The priests had advised their parishioners 
that their best reply was to ignore the insult. And the 
sheep listened to their shepherds. 


GOVERNMENT OPINION DIVIDED 

According to a close observer of the situation in Mos- 
cow, a former Protestant minister and an ardent sup- 
porter of the social revolution, the government is divided 
in its attitude toward the church. One party would de- 
stroy it root and branch by a frontal attack. The more 
thoughtful would eliminate it by subtler methods. They 
realize its power among the peasants and prefer to capture 
it for communism and use it as an instrument for their 
own ends. This group would support such liberalizing 
movements within the church as the Living church. I was 
even told by Russians in the provinces that the govern- 
ment was favoring the Roman Catholics in order to 
strengthen them as a divisive force against the Orthodox 
church. This report seems hardly to be sustained by the 
But it is an excellent example 
of the fact that even Russians in Russia may not be fully 
informed and are likely to be swayed by prejudices. 

Wherever possible the government is seeking to elimi- 
nate all public religious teaching of children. The great 
number of children gathered in children’s homes during 
the famine are carefully guarded from any taint of super- 
stition. I attended Christmas celebrations in the homes in 
our headquarters village in Samara province. The trees 
were there and the candles; even a star on the top of one 
of the trees and a silvery angel. But there was not one 
word spoken of angels or of a babe in the manger, and 
the only star referred to was the red star of the soviet. 
The public schools have also been purged of all religious 
teaching. 

Last summer a boy of thirteen who had drifted down to 
the steppes from Petrograd through revolution, civil war 
and famine, drove me and a companion on an inspection 
tour of some Samara villages. Sitting beside him on the 
peasant cart I listened to this little old youth talk with all 
the gravity of a graybeard of his ruined life and blasted 
hopes! He in- 
formed us that communists wanted to make men forget 
God. But he refused to forget him. Before lunch, which 
he shared with us in the home of a village official who was 
forgetting God but whose wife kept the ikon bright in the 
corner, our young coachman piously crossed himself to- 
ward that sacred corner, though he was the only one in 
the room who did. Now that is the attitude of the gov- 
ernment. It would like to have its citizens forget God or 
at least be good rationalists. But there are a good many 
millions like this boy who rather stubbornly resist the 
process. 


We asked him if he was a communist. 


APPEAL TO PREJUDICE 

I have set forth these statements simply in an effort to 
get at facts as I saw them. I hold no brief for the atheism 
of the communists though their revolt against religion is 
easily understandable and the excesses of their liberated 
youth are matters for a condoning smile rather than grave 
concern. There is far less excuse for the deliberate lies 
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and half-truths disseminated by our daily press in an ef- 
fort to arouse a crusade against Russia by appealing to re- 
ligious prejudices. As | write, the press of the world is 
tearing the hair of its righteous head at the death of the 
Roman Catholic prelate shot for counter revolutionary 
activities against the established government of Russia. 
This has been made a signal for magnifying every tale of 
disorder in Russia old and new, and probably not a few 
invented, into a general persecution of the church and a 
frontal movement to stamp out religion in Russia. In 
frenzies of historic simile the imperialist press have found 
Nero and Diocletian reincarnated in Moscow. We are led 
to believe a general slaughter of priests imminent and con- 
fidently expect a demand on the lion breeders of some of 
the outlandish tribes of the Russian hinterlands. 

The only trouble with all these tales is that they are not 
true. The bolsheviks are atheists and agnostics. They 
detest the church. But they are not idiots. And if the 
church in Russia dies it will not be at the hand of the 
“murderous Bolos,” but of dry rot. There is no more 
religious significance in the execution of the priest Butch- 
kavitch than in the execution of twenty-three grafting, dis- 
honest railway employes during the last year in Russia. I 
have the same quarrel with both acts of execution; no more 
with one than with the other. It is difficult to conceive of 
any one with a sense of justice feeling any other way 
about it, unless he have a faith in the infallibility of the 
church and the essential righteousness of her priests, 
which I have not. 


A NEW CHURCH COMING 


I believe the church in Russia will survive. Not be- 
cause I believe in the inviolability of the church as such. 
Not because I hope for or desire state protection, but be- 
cause I believe there is a vitality in the church which will 
so mold its organization and direct its faith to keep pace 
with the spirit of the times that it will become a new force 
for progress and righteousness which cannot be sup- 
pressed. This will not be a survival of the oid so much 
as the birth of a new church. The seed of revolution was 
long ago planted in the Russian church. She has her mar- 
tyrs who fell in the long struggle against the most terrible 
autocracy of modern times, the government of the tsars. 
In the midst of a priesthood where there was much idle- 
ness and subservience and intemperance, it is true there 
were also hundreds of social minded, earnest priests quietly 
serving their parishes in obscure villages, educating the 
youth and at the risk of their lives spreading the gospel 
not alone of a new heaven but of a new earth. They even 
found places in the revolutionary political groups, in the 
work of the cooperatives and in other practical avenues 
of life. When the revolution came its changes were too 
radical, its methods too violent to carry most of them with 
it. Religion is essentially conservative. That is its busi- 
ness, “to conserve the highest values of life,” as Dr. Coe 
puts it. The priesthood, like all bodies of intelligentsia, 
is likely to be inert in times of crisis and action. 

But when the inevitable central disorganization came, 
focussing in the forced abdication of Patriarch Tikhon and 
the crisis precipitated by the requisitioning of church 
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for famine relief, the revolutionary process 


within the church began to find expression in the various 


treasures 


local congregations and in the formation of various schools 
within the priesthood. This year will probably see the 
church entirely reorganized along democratic lines and 
many innovations instituted which will vitalize and give 


new direction to her life. 


REVOLUTION IN CHURCH 

I was a guest at a meeting of the priests of the Moscow 
district held in the former patriarch’s palace in the middle 
of March. The object of the meeting was to discuss the 
plans and problems oi the forthcoming general church 
council. This council was first suggested and promoted by 
the radical Living church groups whose leaders, in con- 
sulting with soviet officials concerning the calling of the 
conference, had proposed to invite only those laymen and 
priests who accepted and supported the social revolution. 
But the state authorities ol jected—the only bit of state in- 
terference of which I know—and insisted that such a coun- 
cil should be called only on condition that the representa- 
should be 


should be admitted from all branches and denominations 


tion in it entirely democratic and delegates 
of the church in Russia, irrespective of their political faith. 
rhe the Krasnitski, 
dean of the cathedral of Christ the Saviour, and leader of 


chairman of Moscow meeting was 


the Living church group. He had taken a rifle and gone 
with the workers to the defense of Petrograd against Ke- 


rensky and had later been made a sort of morale officer in 


the Ked army. Muscular, well built, bald of crown and 
heardless, he might be taken for a workman except for the 
clerical gown and cross. 

Most of the priests were gray-haired and long bearded. 
There was a sprinkling of laymen and women. The entire 
group, filling the large room, stood throughout the three- 


hour meeting. The day was a holiday, the celebration of 


the March revolution and the abdication of the tsar. The 
meeting opened with a praver of thanks for the liberation, 
all the room piously turning toward the ikon in the 
corner. Then followed a chant wishing “many, many 


ears” to the revolution. In his opening speech the chair- 
man compared the old days when the church was a de- 
partment of the state, just like the postoffice or the ad- 
miralty, to the present freedom. He called the church to 
the struggle against capitalism and outlined the problems 
confronting the conference. The chief of the questions he 
declared to be their attitude toward the revolution and the 
workers’ government of Russia. The meeting was con- 
ducted in the finest spirit of tolerance and every man spoke 


with perfect freedom. 


CHURCH AND STATE 


\n old graybeard, palsied with age, pleaded for a com- 
plete separation of church and state and hotly denied that 
the church had ever been a servant of capitalism and the 
tsar! Dramatically he called on the new church to give 
allegiance not to Paul or Apollos but to Christ alone. A 
former professor in the University of Moscow maintained 
that the church must have @ sociology, a different thing 
from politics. And he believed that the Christian sociology 
can be nothing but communism. In the end support of the 
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government was adopted by a large majority and a unani- 
mous decision carried for the reformation of the church, 

In this last all parties are agreed, irrespective of their 
attitude toward the present government or state. Living 
church, Revived church and Ancient Apostolic church all 
alike look for reforms in these principal respects : Equaliza- 
tion of the rights and privileges of the black and white 
clergy; a more democratic polity; simplification of wor- 
ship; greater emphasis on the sermon and the practical 
aspects of parish activities. 
tion) group is particularly insistent on the separation of 


The Revived (or Resurrec- 
church and the state. Little or nothing is said of reforma- 
tion in dogma. But when I pressed priests on this point 
the intelligent ones always admitted an overemphasis on 
ceremonial, saying at the same time that these things were 
permanently established in the customs of the people and 
would take time and patience to eliminate. 

Some 
Some told of petty persecu- 


Nowhere did I find despair in the priesthood. 
complained of the evil times. 
tions. The best of them see the church emerging from 
her sufferings purified, cleansed and leading her people into 
And with all the troubles of the present times 
there are things possible now which were unthought of 
under the tsar. 


a new life. 


The aged pastor of the largest parish in 
Moscow with infinite patience excused to me the ignorance 
and excesses of his people and pointed to the fact that 
it was only fifty years ago that most of them were slaves. 
“Before,” he said, “God himself was in the hands of the 
government. Now changes and reforms are possible.” His 
greatest troubles were not church finance, nor the re- 
strictions of the state, but the ignorance and immorality 
of his people. 


VILLAGES DEEPLY AFFECTED 


\nd not alone in the cities is this new spirit to be found. 
In villages fifty miles from the railway I talked with “‘ittle 
fathers” over the tea cups about the woes of their starving 
parishes, and would then turn the conversation to the prob- 
lem of church and religion. Invariably, though occasional- 
ly mingled with quaint talk of anti-Christ and prophesies, 
and couched in Orthodox phraseology, the conversation 
would develop into talk of the new church. The few re- 
ligious journals do not penetrate to these remote spots. 
There is little organized and direct thinking. But the 
leaven of revolution is at work. Always talk of simplifica- 
tion. Talk of morality as against formalism. Education. 
Enlightenment. Conditions in Russia in the last six years 
have been reduced to the most elemental considerations. 
Fundamentals in the finest sense of the word are the prob- 
lems of the priesthood. 

No, the church is changing, happily. But religion in 
Interest in it is very keen. Shortly 
before I left Samara province a public discussion on re- 
ligion was staged in the theater of our village by the 
League of Communist Youth—Sorochinskoye Local. The 
Volodarsky Theatre, normally seating about 300, must 
have held 500 persons that night. 
outside unable to get in. 


Russia is not dead. 


There were hundreds 
The platform was covered with 
village officialdom, an aged, white-bearded priest and his 
keen, well-educated young assistant, a Baptist or two 
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trom the little congregation in the village, a Moham- 
medan from the Tartar population and a number of anti- 
religious orators. The president of the Sorochinskoye so- 
viet presided. I confidently expected disorder and dissen- 
sion. The young priest with whom I had talked the day 
before had gone to the meeting with much misgiving. But 
there was nothing of the kind. The meeting began at 5 in 
the afternoon and continued uninterruptedly until 12 mid- 
night. Each speaker was heard with great attention. 
There was free discussion from the floor.. I have never seen 
a more orderly meeting nor one conducted in greater fair- 
ness. 

My companion and interpreter at this meeting was a 
noblewoman. 
sheviks for counter-revolutionary activity in the Crimea. 


Her husband had been executed by the bol- 


She herself had been in prison. Naturally she was not an 
“W hat- 


ever | may think of the revolution,’ she said to me as we 


ardent supporter of the proletarian government. 


“something wonderful has happened to the 
They had no in- 


came away, 
Before they were like cattle. 
And here they are sitting for hours 


peasants. 
tellectual interests. 
and listening with interest and attention to a purely in- 
tellectual discussion.” 


PROTESTANT CHURCH GAINS 


The Protestant sects have fared better than the Ortho- 
From a position amounting to practical out- 
lawry under the old regime they have acquired equal rights 
with other religious organizations through the revolution. 


dox church. 


lhe leader of one of the largest of these dissenting groups 
assured me that Protestants were even favored by the gov- 
ernment at present. Like the Orthodox priests the Pro- 
testants see the hand of Providence in all their woes. But 
they see it further, as good proselyters, in the dissensions 
and disadvantages which have overtaken the old church. 

I found the sect to which I refer holding meetings in 
thirteen halls and churches in Petrograd. A seminary for 
the training of evangelists is openly conducted with forty- 
seven students. A religious journal is published subject 
to a nominal censorship which in no way interferes with 
the Christian message of the publication. Membership in 
the church has actually greatly increased. They feel that 
the times are ripe for a great spiritual revival throughout 
A meeting of the same group which | visited in 
Moscow crowded an upstairs hall on Sunday morning and 


Russia. 


conducted a quiet two hour meeting without the least dis- 


turbance or fear of disturbance. In the country the 
groups are forming religious communes with the heartiest 
sanction and approval of the soviet authorities. 

These are in sketchy fashion the kind of things I saw 
in widely separated places in the country and city. I be- 
ieve that a multiplication of such cases is a picture of what 
is happening in the religious life in Russia today. li is not 
a harmonious picture. There is a deal of contradiction and 
the whole effect is rather futuristic. But the strokes are 
being laid in, and I share with the leaders of the various 
schools the hope that eventually there will emerge out of 
the formalism and unreality of much of the old church a 
new church that will be a living organ for the aspirations 


of liberty and joyousness of the New Russia. 
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America’s “Eleventh of 
Hebrews” 


By Grace Morrison Everett 


© be worthy of our ancestors, that is the challenge. 
Not only to honor their memories, but also to enter 
into their labors. ‘They had a vision of 2 better 
world, a freer civilization, and they sacrificed their all to 
make it a reality. Ought we to do any less? As a sacred 
writer once recorded the heroism of the patriarchs for 
the inspiration of the early church, so we might recall the 
perseverance of America’s patriots as follows: 

Sut we are not of them that shrink back unto destruc- 
tion, but of them that have faith unto the saving of the 
world. 

Now faith is giving substance to 
test of seen. And 
achieved much. 


things hoped for, the 
things not therein our ancestors 

By faith we understood that this nation was founded in 
the fear of God so that certain principles of democracy 
which had not been recognized might have expression. 

By faith Columbus sailed farther than any other mari- 
ner and found a new world. Thus his courage furnished 
an outlet for civilization, and through America he being 
dead yet speaketh. 

3y faith various noblemen, being warned by conditions 
in the old world, founded colonies in the new for the sav- 
ing of liberty, by which act they condemned the tyranny 
of Europe, and became promoters of a freedom which is 
by law. 

sy faith the Pilgrim fathers when they were persecuted 
went out to a region that they should receive as a grant, 
and they did not know whither they went. By faith they 
became dwellers in a land of opportunity, not yet de- 
veloped, and they lived in cabins with resignation and hope, 
for they looked for a country that had freedom whose laws 
and customs were just. 

sy faith Roger Williams received strength to claim a 
liberty of conscience, because he trusted his own convic~ 
tions. Wherefore since his day there has sprung up a 
host of independent thinkers, as many as the stars of 
heaven innumerable. 

These heroes all died in faith, not having realized their 
iieal, but having greeted it afar off. And they confessed 
that they were pilgrims and pioneers on the earth. And they 
that say such things make it clear that they seek a higher 
ideal. If they had been desirous of the conditions out of 
which they came they would have had opportunity to 
return, but they sought a better condition of society, 
that is a freer state, therefore we are not ashamed to be 
called their children and we cherish their ideals. 

By faith Samuel their 
violated, aroused the colonists to resistance. 


Adams, when rights were 
He was one 
of the first to see the need of independence, and he was 
not discouraged by the indifference of his countrymen. 

$y faith Washington, at the opening of hostilities, re- 
fused to indulge in ease at Mount Vernon, choosing rather 


io suffer hardship with the army than to enjoy the com- 
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forts of home for a season. He esteemed the reproach 
of a patriot greater honor than all the prestige of wealth, 
for he appreciated the significance of the issue. By faith 
he led the army, not yielding to criticism, for he endured 
as seeing him who is invisible. 

By faith the Revolutionary leaders, when the time was 
ripe, signed the Declaration of Independence, not fearing 
the wrath of the king. 

By faith the various states were brought to unite their 
interests in a common government. Thus they passed 
through a critical period, which many republics were not 
able to do but are swallowed up in revolution. 

By faith Madison declared war once more on Great 
Britain because she refused to respect the rights of Amer- 
ican citizens. 

By faith Monroe dared to dety the powers of Europe 
and to declare that the republics of America must be al- 
lowed to work out their destinies without interference. 

By faith Grant was continued in command of the west- 
ern Federal army until he had accomplished his purpose of 
taking Vicksburg and opening up the Mississippi. 

3y faith Lincoln was sustained in order that he might 
save the Union, and he did save it for God was with him. 
But before he saved it he made a vow that he would put 
an end to slavery. 

By faith Seward bought the territory of Alaska from 
Russia, because he believed in the peaceful expansion of 
American civilization. 
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By faith McKinley entered upon an imperialistic policy 
in order that he might relieve oppression. 

By faith many of our own generation fought and died 
that democracy should not perish from the earth. 

And what shali I say more? For time would fail me 
to tell of Franklin, Jefferson, and Garrison; of Lovejoy, 
Phillips and Brown; of Dow and Willard, of Hay and 
Roosevelt and all the statesmen and reformers who 
through faith accomplished the impossible. They wrought 
righteousness, obtained justice, stopped the power of in- 
iquity, made treaties, secured the passage of laws, created 
public sentiment, from weakness were made strong, be- 
came mighty in organization. Women received the ballot. 
All were indefatigable in labors, not accepting ease, in 
Many had 
trials of insults and persecutions. They were slandered; 


order that they might secure a better world. 


they were exiled; they were mobbed; they were martyred. 
They were misunderstood, they were afflicted, ill-treated 
(of whom their age was not worthy). 

All these, although they had assurance through their 
faith, did not realize their ideal, God having provided a 
further task for us that apart from us they might not 
be made perfect. Therefore, seeing we are preceded by 
such a great company of heroes, let us lay aside every 
indulgence, and the prejudice which doth so easily beset 
us, and let us labor diligently at the task set before us, 
looking unto Jesus our Master and the perfecter of our 
civilization. 


Mysticism and the Subconscious 


By Arthur B. Patten 


N our waking hours, the conscious mind is like the focus 

of vision, while the subconscious mind is like the field 

of vision—out of focus and fading away through the 
blurred to the invisible. In general, the conscious mind is 
the voluntary mind, and the subconscious is the involun- 
tary. The conscious mind is the deliberating and self- 
directing mind. It is the domain of ordered thinking, and 
of choice and initiative. The subconscious mind is the 
automatic mind. It is the domain of the unthinking im- 
pulses, of the instinctive urges, of the reflexes, the memo- 
ries and the habits of life, and of their undeliberated re- 
cotmbinations. Then the conscious mind is the self-mas- 
tered mind, while the subconscious is the mechanical and 
the mediumistic mind. However, the subconscious mind is 
not only a storehouse, but also a workshop—a storehouse 
of all past inheritances and impressions, and a workshop 
in which the numberless units of instinct and of memory 
are forever being rearranged, as it were, in new mosaics— 
some wonderfully exact and mathematical, and others cast 
in the grotesquery of our night visions. 
the 


ul 


Strange to say, 
subconscious is at once the sphere oft both clock-work 
ind dream-work. But there is a method in its madness as 


well as in its mathematics. 


It is nowhere without its own 


law and logic, although it is everywhere without self- 


controlled light and leading. Again, the subconscious is 
the vast substratum of life, while the conscious mind is 
like the mountain peaks that uplift themselves to the sun. 
These mountain peaks of the conscious mind are the thrust 
of individuality ; they alone are the spirit coming to its dis- 
tinctive selfhood and reaching up to its own self-expres- 
sion. And here only, in this outcropping, conscious realm, 
man in his own right reaches up to God, and in his patience 
wins his soul. 
THE MYSTIC EXPERIENCE 

But what has all this to do with mysticism? And where 
does the mystic experience come in? Should we not rele- 
gate mysticism to the subconscious, as has been quite the 
fashion? But is it in accordance with the facts to locate the 
mystic inspirations in the under self? Should we associ- 
ate the higher mainly with the lower? If mysticism is not 
to be confused with either mystification or mechanics, must 
it not find its true place of privilege largely in our upper 
consciousness—not in the realm of clockwork or of dream- 
work, not in the realm of the involuntary and the in- 
stinctive; but rather in the realm of the intelligent and 
initiating mind? It must be that where the human mind is 
at its highest and best, in the conscious will, there inspira- 
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tion will also be at its best and highest, and the mystic 
experience most vital and creative. 1t must be in his con- 
scious self, in the domain of his life where he has lifted 
himself most above the brute, that man will also be most 
in touch with God. That which is most godlike in man 
is his ability to think, and his will to act, and above all, his 
will to love. And these experiences are conscious. 
THE WAKING MIND 

The conscious mind is our waking mind; and our waking 
mind is certainly our worshiping mind, as well as our 
thinking mind. How could the sphere of religion par 
excellence be other than the thoughtful spirit? If mysti- 
‘ism is at its best in conscious adoration and adventure, 
then by the same token its supreme realizations must rise 
immeasurably above the subconscious. The best point of 
contact between the divine and the human is ever the human 
best. It was said of the disciples on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, that only when they were fully awake did they 
behold Christ’s glory. In fact, all our loftier aspirations 
come not in our sleep, but rather when our waking thoughts 
are bright with God’s praise, or eager with his work. The 
conscious self is the final peak of human evolution that 
catches the earliest and the latest inspirations of the sun, 
and is nearest the sky. Indeed, the conscious self is the day- 
light self, while the subconscious self is the twilight and 
midnight self. To be sure, God giveth his beloved sleep, 
and he giveth to his beloved in their sleep; but still the 
surpassing gifts of his grace are not thus simply passed 
out to men in their passivity, but are rather offered to them 
in the waking quest of truth and life. Twilight or midnight 
magic has but little worth without the control and co- 
herency of daylight mastery. What is not purposefully 
learned or earned never greatly inspires or disciplines char- 
acter. Paul, who had himself explored the third heaven of 
incoherent tongues, came back to his conscious senses only 
» cry, “Awake thou that sleepest, and Christ shall give 
thee light!” 


“THE NEW MYSTICISM” 


There is indeed a world of dynamic in the subconscious ; 
but the world of daylight and of the higher dynamic lives 
only in the conscious soul. The higher religious experience 
has always involved purpose, commitment, consecration, It 
is only in our wide-awake intuitions and in our voluntary 
decisions that we find God supremely. This is the glory 
of the new mysticism. It cannot be too strongly stressed 
that the problem of divine guidance is not chiefly one of 
subconscious manipulation, but rather one of conscious 
illumination and leading. What shibboleth of introspective 
psychology can match the watchword of the Bible, “In all 
thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall direct thy paths”? 
We must consciously walk in the light as God is in the 
light, if we would really see light, and know the mystic 
fellowship. Christ never talked about dreamland visions. 
but he did declare, “He that followeth me shall not walk 
in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” Do you 
think that he would ever have called the light of life 
subconscious ? 

Yet the whole of our subconscious life is always in union 
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with God, although it is only the upreach of our cot- 
sciousness that can be in actual communion with him. Let 
it be repeated: the most direct way to the heart of reality 
is through the highest and best in man. We must ascend to 
the heights of finite reason, if we would learn the infinite 
reason; we must find the high places of finite conscience, 
if we would touch the infinite conscience; we must rise to 
the best of human love if we would experience the divine 
love; and we must adventure to the moral limit of our 
human wills if we would test supremely the dynamic of the 
divine will. And in all this, we but “discover what God 
reveals, as we thus consciously cooperate with the divinity 
that shapes our ends.” Paul like Christ found the sphere 
of revelation in the world-will of God and in the conscious 
will of man; and so he gave us the pragmatic formula, 
“Work out your own salvation, for it is God who worketh 
in you, both to will and to do for his good pleasure.’ 
learn again that it is 


’ 


So we 
man’s voluntary moral experience 
that is God’s higher sanctuary of revelation. The subcon- 
scious can only submit to the law of God; but the conscious 
self can subscribe to his will. Thus it is not submission 
but subscription that is the test of Christian mysticism. 
This accords with the dictum of John Dewey, “Only de- 
liberate action is moral.” We simply add, “And only de- 
liberate action is religious.” 
PRACTICING THE PRESENCE OF GOD 
To be sure, past morality and religion leave their deposits 
and predilections in the subconscious; but they are by no 
means present-day inspirations, unless we freshly ratify 
and reassert them. Only election gives deep meaning to 
predilection. To rest on one’s reserves alone is to relinquish 
the present practice of the presence of God, and to die to 
all continuing inspiration and initiative. The man who falls 
back on the morality and religion of the subconscious only 
is already a spent force, or at best a storage battery wasting 
to early exhaustion. 
any moral meaning or religious ministry unless we volun- 
tarily and constantly re-charge it with inspired thought and 


purpose. 


The subconscious cannot long have 


Hence the need for great spiritual decision and 
awakening in the climax and crisis of adolescence, even 
after the most gracious nurture of childhood; for the 
advent of manhood demands a twice-born man. And hence 
again the need for great spiritual decision and awakening 
in the later crisis of mid-manhood, even after the tenor of 
many orderly years; for the advent of mid-manhood de- 
mands a thrice-born man. 

Those who think of the dynamic of life as lying in the 
subconscious, must still realize that all distinctive domi- 
nance of character lives in the higher consciousness. So 
the value of the subconscious depends largely upon how 
well we deliberately educate its habits, enrich its memories, 
and choose and harness its teeming impulses to inspired and 
thoughtful ideals of life. Ancient and primitive thought 
was undirected and cast in images and dreams. But high 
modern thought is directed thought, and it is more and 
more cast in words, which give point to its picturesqueness. 
So, too, modern religious experience must become articu- 
late and definite. It should also find vivid literary ex- 
pression, and thus be taken out of the realm of trance and 
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dream and vagary, and lifted into the realm of detailed 
ethical ideas, and of definable plans and programs for life. 

Sut someone will remark that all genius at least is sub- 
conscious. Yes; it is subconscious capacity—not subcon- 
And unless it is indeed capacity for 


hard work, even genius can produce only inefficient giants. 


scious attainment. 


Poets may be born, not made; but great poetry never comes 
by the first birth alone. It comes through a rebirth of 
latent gifts, awakened by some kindling grace of con- 
sciously inspired life. It is never produced by mere auto- 


matic writing, like that of Patience Worth. The poet is 
neither a manufacturer nor a magician, but a man of in- 
stinctive gifts, touched by the conscious fire from above. 
Again, suppose a great natural musician should only impro- 
vise, or a great natural speaker only extemporize. Then, in 
either case, the outpouring would be but a cheap ‘intoxica- 
tion at the best (or at the worst), and not an inspiration 
at all. Even a spontaneous technique has to be industri- 
ously acquired. It is only as we wi!! to do that we greatly 
learn—whether we are seeking lovingly to follow God's 
personal will, or only formally to obey his law. 

Yet even Dr. Cutten remarks in his generally illuminat- 
inspiration, and in other ways, 


ing book, “In revelation, 


the subconscious has the major part to perform.” To be 


sure, in submerged bulk it is larger than the conscious 
mind; but still the emergent, voluntary soul alone gives 
individuality and personal worth to our religious illumina- 
For the modern mystic 
fatal blunder 


automatic the 


tions and to our mystic insights. 
would be a 


the 


to major on the subconscious 


since it would be majoring on and 
mechanistic rather than on the thoughtful and the purpose- 


ful in life. And then if we were really to major on the sub- 
conscious in any vital personal way, it would have to be 


through autosuggestion—and is not all such suggestion ac- 
complished mainly by the attention and action of the con- 
scious mind itself? Autosuggestions have to be consciously 
down by the higher mind into the 


and deliberately sent 


subconscious. However, to have to spend the major part 


of one’s time or effort in such exercises would be like 


being forced to pay more attention to tinkering one’s 


automobile than to operating it on the road. It would in- 


volve too much interference and too little initiative. 


WHAT IS INSPIRATION ? 

This same error of making the subconscious the main 
by a certain preacher 
We 


find him declaring: “In the deep regions of the soul, which 


rgan of inspiration is perpetuated 


recently reported in a leading New England journal. 


iie below the level of consciousness, the spirit of man 
comes into contact with the great creative spirit of the 
universe. Properly speaking the subconscious is the 
real psyche. Character is in the subconscious self... . 
It is endowed with powers which seem well-nigh miracu- 
lous.” To be sure, these statements may not be largely 
erroneous in themselves, but their emphasis is wrong. This 
writer also majors on the subconscious, rather than on the 
Then is it true that individual! 


character is in the subconscious self, save as the individual 


conscious, in inspiration. 


himself puts it there; or at least, save as he consciously 
accepts and certifies those characteristics which he prefers 
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to have and to hold there? Why does a baby have only a 
nature, while an adult has a character? Is it not because 
nature is inherited through the subconscious, while char. 
Thus, 


inherited nature becomes a kind of first-hand environment 


acter is acquired through the conscious mind? 


to the individual life that grows up within it and out of it, 
We obtain a nature; we attain a character. We attain our 
real, voluntary and creative selves only as we choose among 
our multitudinous impulses, fashion our selected habits, and 
so rise on stepping stones of our living subconscious selves 
to the higher life of divine inspiration, human self-control, 
and social achievement. Thus it is not the current of con- 
sciousness, but the voluntary direction of consciousness 
that makes a man consummately man, and also allies him 
with the divine. 


“THE CAPTAIN ON THE BRIDGE” 


If we like to think of the subconscious in terms of en- 
vine-room dynamics, even then we must picture the con- 
scious soul, as it were, in the figure of the captain on the 
chart and com- 
pass, and sending his orders down to the stokers below. 


bridge, thoughtfully shaping his course by 


The higher insight and initiative always belong to the man 
on the bridge. 

Of course the conscious self is a late arrival—and it is 
still forever arriving. The conscious self is a superstruc- 
ture in persenal evolution; but it is just this super-attain- 
ment in man that lifts him above the brute, and above the 
brute-man as well, and makes him the superman indeed, 
who can “laugh and reach out his hand among the stars.” 

The most recent prophet of the subconscious, whose 
But 


strange and confusing to say, while with one breath he 


name and formula are now on all lips, is Emile Coué. 


scorns the will and exalts the imagination, with the next 
breath he really hails the will as the master of imagination 
In fact, his very title, “Self Mastery through Conscious 
Autosuggestion,” virtually puts the will at the top of his 
scheme. Is it consistent, then, that he declares, “Our ac- 
tions spring not from our wills, but from our imagination”? 
And so Coué has to go 
on to say later and rightly in his book: “We only cease to 


Of course they spring from both. 


be puppets, when we learn to guide our imagination. 
\We can control and lead our imagination. . The means 
is autosuggestion.” And then he proceeds to give his vol- 
untary method for applying “conscious autosuggestion,” 
Thus 


he really summons the captain to the bridge and sets him 


and so securing “self-mastery” of the subconscious. 
to directing the forces of the subliminal self in the engine- 
room below. 


HOW THE WILL WORKS 

The will works in two ways: first, it controls voluntary 
acts or functions by its directly executed orders—as in the 
conscious quickening of one’s breathing; and second, the 
will affects involuntary acts or functions through the at- 
tention by which it stimulates and guides imagination and 
suggestion, as in the various mental treatments for in- 
somnia, or for headache. Wherever there is conscious 
guidance of imagination or of suggestion to some desired 
end or action, there is a real exercise of the will, an exer- 
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cise as real, for instance, as that employed in ordering one’s 
words in an extemporaneous speech. Thus it is the will 
that acts in all desire and attention, and thereby builds up 
coveted attitudes of imagination and of suggestion. 

For the final word we turn to the apostle Paul. He tells 
us in arresting phrase that we must be transformed by the 
renewing of our minds, but that the mastery is wrought 
mly when we present our bodies as living sacrifices 
through the offering of our reasonable spirits. He does not 
prescribe passivity, but enjoins us to prove what is that 


As I See 
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Paul has 
both the right psychology and the genuine psychotherapy, 


good and acceptable and perfect will of God. 


for he challenges us again with the kindling appeal: What- 
soever things are true, honorable, just, pure, lovely, gra- 
and the Goa 
. In nothing be anxious, but 





cious—think on these things ; do these things 
of peace shall be with you. . 
in everything by prayer and supplication, with thanks- 
giving, let your requests be made known unto God, and 
the peace of God which passeth all understanding shall 
keep your hearts and your thoughts in Christ Jesus. 


the Bible 


By Thomas L. Masson 


f someone, by a stroke of good luck, should sud- 

denly succeed in unearthing a positively genuine auto- 

biography of William Shakespeare from the founda- 
tions of hts house at Stratford-on-Avon, he could sell it 
for millions of dollars. They paid $750,000 for the Kai- 
ser’s Memoirs—and didn’t come out so weil on it, either. 
\Vhat wouldn’t they pay for Shakespeare’s? Shakespeare 
is dead, and the Kaiser isn’t feeling so well. But how 
few people know that God is alive! If Shakespeare were 
alive, it is very doubtful if he could add anything to what 
he wrote which would make it more valuable to us. That 
is the difference between Shakespeare and God. God is 
a living personality, and Shakespeare is a dead one. Shakes- 
peare was an inspired writer, but God is the source of all 
and the Author of the Bible. 

If I should tell you of all the big people who are reading 
the Bible constantly, without any help from anybody, it 


inspiration 





might scare you. I wouldn’t dare to say how much Theo- 
lore Roosevelt or Franklin K. Lane read it when they 
were here bodily. My friend William Lyon Phelps writes 
ne that he couldn’t make a list of famous people who read 
he Bible because it would take too long. All one has to 
lo, he says, is “just take all the names in the English 
\Who’s Who and then all the names in the American 
\Vho’s Who. You can copy them at your leisure, omit- 
ting the clergy.” Says Frank I. Cobb, leading editorial 
writer of the New York World: “Nobody can have any 
real roots in the English language who does not know the 
King James version.” 


BALFOUR A BIBLE STUDENT 


As for some of the others, where do they begin or end? 
Mr. Harding is a constant reader of the Old Testament. 
You know what John Quincy Adams wrote about the 
sible in his diary. John Wanamaker read it constantly. 
Lord Balfour, perhaps the greatest philosophical writer in 
Great Britain, knows much of it from memory. Lady As- 
tor gets a deal of inspiration out of it. George Horace 
Lorimer, editor of the Saturday Evening Post, reads the 
New Testament, both in the King James version and the 
Greek. Yet it is a fact that, although the Bible has a 
larger circulation than any other book, the great majority 


of people do not take it seriously, and do not read it, ex- 
cept in the most superficial manner. Heywood Broun 
recently told in his column in the New York World of “a 
newspaper associate of ours, who had not read a single 
line until he happened to be in Europe at the time of the 
Passion Play.” “Although a bad Christian,” said Mr. 
Broun, “he was an excellent reporter and so he read the 
four gospels in order to equip him for his task. He hap- 
pens to be the only person in this office who talks about 
the Bible. After reading the New Testament, he turned 
back to the beginning to see how it all started. At the 
end of a month he had devised a new and quite admirable 
religion.” 


FRANCIS WILSON AND SHAKESPEARE 


This reminds me, quite in passing, of what Francis Wil- 
son, the actor, once told me of his experience with Shakes- 
peare. Mr. Wilson began his career as an actor in Phila- 
delphia, and was assigned the part of one of the grave- 
diggers in Hamlet. 
him, but he became so much interested in it that he looked 
up the whole play. He then memorized that and also, if 
I remember correctly, eight or ten other of Shakespeare’s 
plays. The other day a Princeton professor was asked to 
make a list of ten books that he would need on a desert 
island. I do not recall what they were, but the Bible wasn’t 
among them. To get along without God and the Bible 
appears to be a point of honor with many persons—es- 
pecially among the intellectuals—so that it may be just 
as well at this moment to call attention—as they say—to 
a few pertinent facts. Here is the eighth verse of the third 
chapter of Second Peter: 


He learned only the part assigned to 


But beloved, be not ignorant of this one thing, that one day 
is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as 
one day. 

Now I wonder if my readers are familiar with what has 
recently been taking place in science. It is a very long 
story, but it may be summed up in a few words. Science, 
through Dr. Albert Einstein, has discovered that there is 
no longer any time, space or matter. Ever since Sir Isaac 
Newton we have been—scientifically—traveling along on 
these three entities. Time and space, it is true, were, in 
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a way, disposed of by the philosophers, who declared them 
purely subjective. Matter, however, was a ponderable 
But when the atom was tracked to its lair, and then 
inside the atom were discovered any number of electrons 
up to ninety-two, and when it was further discovered that 
all of so-called matter was composed of electrons, each with 
a speed of 186,000 miles a second,—then it was that matter 
disappeared, so to speak, off the face of the earth. Then 
Dr. Einstein with his discovery of relativity proved to the 
satisfaction of many of his brothers that the measurements 


mass. 


which Sir Isaac had made in order to prove the law of 
yravitation would not hold good when applied to the dis- 
The singular part of this 
is that it had all been recorded in the Bible long ago—if 
And I feel very 
much like quoting again from the second Psalm, fourth 


tant stars on a grand scale. 
they had taken the trouble to look it up. 


verse, which reads: 


He that 


iave them in derision. 


sitteth in the heavens, shall laugh; the Lord shall 


NOT A DISCIPLE OF BRYAN 

Now I hope that nobody will think I am making a noise 
aiter the manner of Mr. William Jennings Bryan. Not that 
| do not admire Mr. Bryan in many ways, but merely that 
I have always thought him deficient in taste, and in the 
kind of scientific spirit which it seems to me is necessary 
For 
vou must be in sympathy with the thing that you are un- 
And scientists need sympathy 
Maybe they need it more. 
\fter trying to read Dr. Einstein’s book, in which he tries 


in order to understand the weakness of science itself. 


dertaking to reconstruct. 


and love as much as anybody. 


to explain something that I have always known, I feel 
like telling him that it’s all right anyway, in spite of what 
e has written, and that I won't hold it up against him, 
and that he can say or write anything he pleases and | 
vill still feel the No scientist can 
make me 


same towards him. 


very angry,—for I’ve been reading the Bible 


too long. And even at the risk of conveying the impres- 
sion that I know really more about the Bible than I do, 
| can not refrain here from quoting what our Lord said 
vhen he gave thanks that ‘thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent and revealed them unto babes.” 
When you ask me why it is that so many people don’t 
know about God being the author of the Bible, my reply 
There are hun- 


| almost blush 


is that they are spiritual kindergartners. 
And 
when I say it—there are some of them among the clergy. 


dreds of them among the scientists. 


The fact is that religion is the common possession of men, 
and Voltaire was right when he said that if there were no 
God, man would have to invent one. 


TOO MANY SHOPWORN TERMS 


The real difficulty at present is that there is too much 
machinery, and also too many shop-worn terms. The whole 
vocabulary of salvation has been used so much, and has, 
in the mind of the man in the street, become so associated 
with what he regards as queer people, that the real signifi- 
cance of God and the Bible is obscured. Scores of people 
who have great reputations for scholarship and accuracy 
and genuine achievements (materialistic) are patronizing 
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God and pooh-poohing the Bible and saying that of course 
it’s well written but quite out of date, so that we poor devils 
in the street are almost afraid to read it for fear we will 
get laughed at. There’s Mr. Edison, for instance. Every 
once in awhile some young newspaper man who is trying 
to make good with the home office interviews him; and I 
must say that the great inventor is very kind to newspaper 
men. If he were not so modest we might get the idea 
that he liked to hear himself talk, but of course nobody 
would believe that about Mr. Edison. And what says 
Edison—who has such a large reputation among all the in- 
cipient athiests? Well, it runs something like this: “God 
is all very well, of course, but I didn’t make him and any- 
way it was I who said ‘Let there be light and there was 
light’.” You may not believe this, but I understand that 
for many years Mr. Edison has been trying to invent a sub- 
stitute for God and that he even claimed at one time that 
he almost had it. I don’t know what the matter was, but 
| think he must have overslept. Sometimes a trivial thing 
like that makes all the difference in the world. 


READING THE BIBLE FOR PLEASURE 


Great men like Edison, and also a few others who were 
not so great, fooled me for a long time about the Bible. 
They did until I got to reading it for myself for pleasure. 
Actually reading the Bible is a great time saver. It makes 
so many other books superfluous. It is, however, quite 
necessary for all of us to understand this spiritual grade 
idea. The things of the spirit are not discernible by kinder- 
gartners, and among these may be the most intellectual of 
men. Darwin deplored in his old age that he had lost his 
taste for poetry. It meant nothing to him because for so 
long he had been engaged in materialistic speculations. 
Furthermore, it must be remembered that many men 
through whom great spiritual power is flowing are almost 
wholly unaware of it. God is no respecter of persons. 

You would perhaps not believe me if I should state 
that, so far as I can see, all of the scientific and intellectual 
achievements of today, including art and literature, have 
come out of the Bible. All of these things are only the 
unconscious effort on the part of man to express, over 
again, what is in the Bible. Any honest student of his- 
tory, science and religion knows that this is true. Consider 
psychology and psycho-analysis, as examples. They ex- 
press in a somewhat perverted form, and in devious ways, 
what is already to be found in the Bible. The Bible is, in 
fact, the fullest, the most complete expression of the total 
consciousness of man, considered either from the material 
or the spiritual viewpoint. From the opening chapter of 
Genesis to the closing chapter of Revelation, it is an epitome 
of the human consciousness. Now, all along this great line, 
from “Let there be light” to “Blessed is he that keepeth the 
sayings of the prophecy of this book,” there is nothing that 
can be added, because everything has been said. Man, as 
psychology has so recently told us, is the creature of sug- 
gestion. Out of the Bible, we might say subconsciously, 
have come the impulses for men to create new cults. They 
would deny this. Yet it is quite true, and according to the 
very laws of the mind that the psychologists are so proudly 
exhibiting to us. 
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What we think and talk about in one generation was 
first thought about in a previous generation, quite possibly 
by one man. Rousseau thought what later the French 
revolution came to be. Karl Marx started what Trotsky 
and Lenin are trying to finish. The psycho-analysts tell 
us that what is called a phantasy leads later to disease. 
First the idle thought, and then the poisonous result. The 
same thing is true of the good thought; it bears its good 
fruit, hence in either case our individual responsibility for 
our utterances. But no one, no matter how seemingly 
clever or intellectually exalted he may be, can get back 
of his own consciousness, any more than a spider can assert 
that its web does not come out of itself. It is quite useless 
to question the Bible any more than you would question 
your own soul. There are things in your own soul, just 
as there are in the Bible, that are primitive, cruel, incom- 
plete, just as there are other things that reach to the dome 
of heaven. Consider this utterance of Seneca, heathen phil- 
osopher writing to Lucilius: 

God is present with us, he is with thee, he is within thee 
This I say, Lucilius: a holy spirit dwelleth within us, of our 
good and evil works the observer and the guardian. 

Seneca, although he died in 65, A. D., probably knew 
nothing of Christ. Isn’t what he said just about what 
Professor Coué has been saying to us? The idea of God, 
no matter what term may be used to express it, is funda- 
mental. Recently there has been a passionate attempt, on 
the part of scientists. to tell us that God is eternal. He is 
patronizingly calied the subjective self, the unconscious. 
\s Evelyn Underhill has so recently pointed out in her 
fine book “The Life of the Spirit and the Life of Today,” 
psychology is only asserting what the Bible has already 
told us in words that are imperishable. 


' 


SCIENCE AND CHRONOLOGY 


It must also be remembered that science itself has, by 
disposing of time, reinforced in the most dramatic manner 
the whole chronology of the Bible. We can now under- 
stand perfectly that this chronology is only a complete 
record of man’s consciousness. 

Let us consider science a little further. Let us remem- 
ber that science, having disposed of matter, leaves us 
looking out upon a world of utter illusion, upon a world of 
nothing. Thus we are forced back, are we not, to look 
inward, to search our innermost souls, and there to find— 
God. And it is this God, who dwells within us, who is the 
Author of this complete book of life. The whirling world 
about us is very much like the motion picture thrown on 
Where did the 


our consciousness in the 


the screen, back of which is—nothing! 
picture come from? Out of 
beginning, because we should not now be able to perceive 
it, unless there had existed within our consciousness the 
We built up this il- 


lusion of the world very slowly, from children. 


necessary conditions of receptivity. 
So we 
build up the spiritual content. We break through ou 
original natures, gradually, into the light—and into the 
realm of love. 

It is through the constant reading of the Bible that we 
learn not only how to love universally, but we learn how 


to emerge into the presence of its Great Author. The bars 
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that lead to every path of thought and divine aspiration are 
let down, and we finally come to see what the real issue is, 
for this is what the Bible gives us. We see that what we 
are fighting for is reality, the reality of the spiritual life 
that, in its higher development, transcends the material 
world, and gives us the final triumph over the world of un- 
reality, which even now the scientists are proclaiming to 
us as if they had discovered something that the Bible did 
not teach us. Thus all things move in circles and we always 
come back to—God. 


VERSE 
Holy Fear 


it AM afraid of silence, when, if spoken, 

A word would save a soul from scandal’s flame; 
Afraid of speech, if what I say might fasten 

The stain of calumny upon a name! 


an 


am afraid to be afraid, when courage 

Would win a battle waging for the right; 

am afraid to be too bold when valor 

Would vanquish one who struggles in the night. 


— 


— 


am afraid of plenty, when my brother 

Is not invited to the feast I spread; 

am afraid of fasting, when my hunger 
Craves not the riches of the Living Bread! 


_ 


—_— 


am afraid to let Love’s altar candles 

Grow dim and flicker for the want of care; 
am afraid to let hate’s flaring torches 

Burn high within the secret place of prayer. 


——, 


I am afraid to bind what should be broken; 
Afraid to break what evermore should stay— 
O Gracious Courage, keep me ever fearing 
To hear “Depart” upon the Judgment Day! 


ANNA RoziL_ca CREVER. 


The Luminous Hands of God 


(“Our first parents were molded by the luminous hands 
of God.”—Papini's Life of Christ.) 
UT of the base, insensate clod 
The luminous, strong hands of God 
Have shaped us; and all sin can do 
Cannot prevent the shining through 
And on our lives of that pure light 
Which God’s effulgent hand keeps bright! 


ELEANOR KENLY BACON 


Life 
IFE is like a wayside bloom 
The butterfly disdains, 
But where the probing honey-bee 
Finds nectar for her pains. 
Wayne GARD. 








merica and the Christian Minorities 


FEW were aroused to a high pitch of 
moral indignation by stories of schrecklichkeit. 
The stern rule of the militarist, the invasion of a small 
and women, the 


years ago we 


Prussian 
neutral state, the expatriation of young men 
submarine warfare and the bombing of civilian populations from 
the air filled us with horror. We determined as a nation that 
with our moral 
We desired 


no war and we had no quarrel with the German people, but 
that 


uch barbarities should be rebuked, not only 


protest, but by the power of our strong right arm. 


‘humanity first” was a cry wrought us into a high state 


oi moral activity. We armed millions to act as a police power 


to stay the’ armed fist and protect innocent populations. 


Today we look, little moved, upon an infringement of human 
hts a thousand times more atrocious and bloody than the 
ivvasion of Belgium. The Belgians were overruled in their own 
land, but permitted to live on in their own homes; in the near 
east a million persons have been massacred and two and one- 
f millions turned out of their homes and away from their 





They were sent to face winter on the edge of lands 
The hundreds 
} 


matched by 


tiready in poverty conscripted from northern 


have been thousands, not of men only, but 


also of women, forced to serve those who destroyed their homes 


and perhaps murdered their relatives. In France villages and 


towns were destroyed in the grim business of war between two 
well matched armics; in the near east they were laid waste by 
tne savage hand of the pogrom, with the sword and torch on 


Peoples whose 
Turk by 
vere driven out as if they were intruders bent on conquest and 
The 


The Greeks came in the days 


one side and an unarmed populace on the other. 


life in the land antedated the coming of the centuries 


als against civilization Armenians came before the 


Christian era. 
Troy. The Syrians and their cousins, now threat- 


Abraham left Ur of the Chaldees. 


eginning of the 
f Homer and 


1, were there when 


> * * 


The Moral Tragedy 


It is the greatest physical tragedy of modern times. Not since 


the Huns invaded Europe has any such wholesale 
perpetrated in the midst of a civilization that calls 
But the physical 


that 


atrocity been 
itself Chris- 


tragedy is more than matched by the 


moral tragedy accompanies it. The reactions from war 


have so calloused and blunted our sense as to enable 


eem to 
to look upon this wholesale massacre and expatriation with- 
( any 


great moral indignation. When Christian men who had 


en these horrors with their own eyes called aloud for the in- 


tervention of some moral power great enough to save those not 
condemned out of hand and in a most 
They did not ask 


asks for riot 


vet turned out, they were 


undiscriminating manner as favoring war 


for war any more than a good citizen when he 


calls for the intervention of the forces of law and order to 
rh crime They asked only that whatever power was neces- 
iry be used to save millions of human beings. There is a 
fism that involves a strange sapping of human sympathy; it 


puts a pious dogma above human need. It ignores the evil deeds 


o1 the bully, the criminal and the barbarian in order to keep an 
absolutist creed 

But it 1s not a pacifist dogma that has kept us aloof while 
nillions have suffered; it is a callous indifference to the welfare 
own. We seem to have repented ourselves 
“kultur” 


In 1917 it was treason to object; in 1923 it becomes 


exc pt our 


of our vicarious interference in the assault of upon 


civilization 
++} 


loodthirstiness” to propose that we interfere in an assault many 


mes more barbarous. It is a sheer perversion of all logic and 


an abrasion of all the facts to pretend that 
Asia 


have been 


there is any guilt 
1 the Minor that merits 
doubt, 


justification, 


part of the suffering peoples of 
Wrongs 


Smyrna 


massacre and expatriation. done, no 


nd the Greek invasion of was without 


but the things that horrify are the things done to the Armenians 
who were not at war and to the Greek civilian population after 


the war was won. If the Germans had massacred the French 


French had 
turned the Germans living there out of house and home in No- 
vember and December of 1918, there would be some semblance 
vf a parallel. 

We will do well to face the grim facts; no event in modern 


living in Alsace-Lorraine during the war, or the 


history has so cried to heaven for the protecting hand of strong 
near east. Whatever 
Minor, and with all 
the Germans did in Belgium, there is no record of any of them 
children 
and aged men into mountain fastnesses and leaving their bleach- 


governments as have the tragedies of the 


Armenians and Greeks have done in Asia 


deliberately driving great companies of women and 


ing bones alone to tell the tale two years afterward. None of 
All their atroci- 
Turkish 
Turks 
authenticated, whatever Ismet Pasha may unblushingly claim, and 


them dragged young girls into slave markets. 
make the 
There is no 


tres put together would not morning of one 


carnival of blood. record of massacres of 


nowhere were hundreds of thousands of them found wander- 
ng homeless in the face of winter. 
* > * 


Better Tardy Justice 
Than None 

Will the hand of justice tardi!y left of th 
demands that the Turks sign guar- 
antees, they will sign on the dotted line, knowing full well that 


protect what are 


suffering minorities? If it 
they may keep the bond as they will. Venezilos says there are 
2a million people on the islands and shores of the Aegean with 
no hope except that which they have in our charity. Six thou- 
sund persons have been transported to the island of Mitylene; 
ten thousand are at Thios; 
one hundred thousand are 
the edge of the Balkans. 

and Salonika. 
and another thousand at 
another 1,000. 


other forty thousand partial provisions. 


forty thousand are at Rodosto, and 
around the and o 
Fifty thousand have reached Athens 
orphans at Mersine 
One ship took away 7,500 and 
Sixty thousand are receiving full care and an- 
They have suffered cold 
There is lack 
of sanitation in the crowded colonies, everyone is undernourished 


scattered shores 


There are three thousand 


Jeirut. 
and hunger and they need medicine and shelter. 
added to those of small- 


Nations Com- 
mission, says there are a million and a quarter more refugees 


and the diseases of malnutrition will be 
pox and typhoid. Dr. Nansen, of the League of 
Asia Minor, Greece and Armenia. 

Since the trek of 
no such trek of human beings, 


scattered around 
the barbarians to the west there has been 
and they went without prepara- 
tion or guidance in a wild flight to save their lives. Across Thrac« 
came five hundred thousand into the Balkan states, which were 
already poverty stricken by war. Bulgaria has received thre« 
hundred thousand on top of her war ruins and enormous debts 
and internal revolution. Greece, defeated and with internal dis- 
order, received a greater number, although her transport sys- 
tem was broken down and her government is burdened beyond 
With two and one-half 
tnillion fellow beings thus turned out to the fates, do we repent 
1917-1918 and luxuriate in 
wealth possessed by any 


all power to guarantee them a future. 
ourselves of our vicarious deeds of 
nation in the earth, or 


will we make a protest that will be heard around the world? 
> - > 


the greatest 


America and Armenia 


It has been a comparatively short time since a President of 


this great nation said to congress, and through it to the world, 
that “sympathy with Armenia has proceeded from no single por- 
tion of our people, but has come with extraordinary spontaneity 
and sincerity from the whole of the great body of Christian 
men and women in this country by whose free-will offerings 
Armenia has practically been saved at the most critical juncture 
At their heart, this great and generous people 
It is to this people 
and their government that the hope and expectation of the strug- 
gling people of Armenia now turn as they emerge from a series 
of indescribable sufferings and perils, and I hope that the congress 


ot its existence. 
have made the cause of Armenia their own. 
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will think it wise to meet this hope and expectation with the 
utmost liberality.” Reminding us that struggling peoples every- 
where looked to this country in trust and confidence, he added: 
“] believe it would do nothing less than arrest the hope of 
progress and civilization if we were to refuse a request to be- 
come a helpful friend and adviser to such of these people as 
we may be authoritatively and formally requested to guide and 
assist. The sympathy for Armenia among our people has sprung 
from untainted consciences, pure Christian faith and an earnest 
desire to see Christian people everywhere succored in their time 
of suffering and lifted from their abject subjection and distress 
and enabled to stand on their feet and take their place among 
of the world.” 

Congress refused that request and left the Armenians to their 
fate. For a tithe of what we 
Armenia and 


the free nations 


spent to save Europe we could 


have saved every penny would have been repaid 


with interest. The least we can now do is to salvage these two 
and one-half millions from the wreck and use all the political 
and moral pressure we can command to restore to the remnant 
of the Armenian national home. It requires no mili- 
tary action. We can lay the moral imperative upon our late 
illies to fulfill their pledges and an insistent demand from the 
United States government would avail more with Turkey than 
ail the European bickering. 

A little more political justice and there would be less demand 
yn American charity. 


nation a 


A genuine application of political jus- 


tice at even this late day and our charity can be turned into a 
The 


great effort at self help and reconstruction. restoration of 
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a national home to the Jew is of small necessity as compared 
to the restoration of a national home to the Armenian. The 
one is indigenous now in every nation, the other only in his own 
country. Only by a slow process of culture will the Jew be 
won to a restored Palestine. If the Armenian national home is 
Two 
vnillions are expatriate and wait on the borderlands for the ful- 
fllment of our guarantee made both in the war and in the peace. 

Our President 


national home. 


not restored, the oldest Christian nation will disappear. 


was commissioned to chart out the Armenian 
He gave them back the heart of the land upon 
which they have dwelt for two millenniums, a state as large as 
lowa. It was written into the treaty signed with Turkey. 

On March 3 last King into the U. S. 
Senate the following resolution, asking that “the United States 
dc not resume diplomatic relations with Turkey, or permit its 
tiationals to advance any financial aid to Turkey, until the Turk- 
ish government shall have withdrawn all its military forces and 
occupation from the 


Senator introduced 


territories allocated to Armenia in the 
Treaty of Sevres and delimited by the President of the United 
States in conformity with said treaty, and shall have removed 
all impediments to the peaceable settlement of Armenians within 
said territory, and shall have consented to the settling up of 
an independent Armenian State therein free from any claim of 
sovereignty thereover by the Turkish government.” 

The Armenian patriots have no mind to surrender their rights. 
Will we desert them? Will we put Mosu! oil fields before an 
Armenian national home? 


Atva W. Taytor. 


British Table Talk 


London, May 4. 
T seems clear that we shall no longer be able to count 
Sir William Robertson Nicoll and the British Weekly as one 
and inseparable. Sir William has come near to the time when 
And I fear that his 
“No man is too good to be a 
And he has magnified his office, 
is preparing to leave his chair, it is 
most remarkable editor—to be ranked 
m his own range with the great editors of the past, with Delane 
and Head on this side of the Atlantic, Godkin and Bok on the 
other. Sir William was, as all men know, in the 
of Scotland ministry. Ill health led 
which, however, he was predestined. 


\ 


he must lay down his mighty and tireless pen. 
working day is near its close. 
journalist,” he himself has said. 
and perhaps now that he 


time to acclaim him as a 


free church 
him to journalism, for 
And for many years, well 
over thirty, he has held one chair in London—the doyen of the 
To have begun and guided the British Weekly was 
in itself a masterly achievement, but it was only one of the 


I rofession. 
many which he wrought. The Bookman and the Expositor have 
under his direction. He has been 
todder reviews 


been the trusted adviser of 


and Stoughton. He 
journals and outside. 


keep in the 


largely both in his own 
Never a strong man, he has been able to 
and_ statesmen 
remember him when they reckoned the forces by 
mind of the public instructed and guided. It 
was in the British Weekly that he spoke his most powerful words. 
There he would preach the word of comfort and faith on the 


closest touch with literary circles, 


have had to 


which the was 


first page. There he would write his mind upon the political 


scene. There, too, he would talk learnedly and easily of books. 
He could There 


many who criticized him and many who followed his leadership, 


sell an edition by a full-dress review. were 


but there were none who could ignore him. For myself, I have 
very grateful memory of him upon an evening during the war 
vhen for a long time he chatted as a kindly and gracious elder 
a younger man. He talked of the preachers he had known 
and loved, of Tipple, of Norwood and Parker, and of many 
other things. He had counsel to give and words of encourage- 


ment in a dark time. 


The New Editor 
The Rev. J. M. E. 
Lritish Weekly. This must mean before long, if not immediately, 
that he will have the chief 
the man to care for personalities. 


Ross has been chosen as co-editor of the 


direction of the paper. He is not 
It is enough to say that both 
mm Redhill and in Golder’s Green he proved himself an able and 
powerful preacher; and that he has in a remarkable degree the 
gift of writing his books show most clearly. 
his work upon “The Self-Portraiture of 
a journalist have been revealed during his direction of the press 
bureau in Scotland, which was arranged in connection with the 
This difficult 
All of us who count him 
a valued friend will have confidence that he will make his new 
should be added 
that he, too, like Sir William, is a thorough scholar and a book- 
man. 


I have long valued 


Jesus.” His gifts as 


missionary campaign in the churches. most work 


he has done with consummate ability. 


office a way of serving the noblest ends. It 


Some New Books 


in Waiting 
I am hoping soon to read “The Mystical Quest of Christ,” 
oy Dr. Horton. If it may be permitted to conjecture from a 


title-page that a subject and an author have the closest affinity, 


then this is such a book. Dr. Horton has had a rich ministry, 


through the pulpit and the written page, and of all our preachers 
known best how to how to 


The 


Student Christian Movement is most alert in its publications. It 


he is the one who has relate and 


distinguish these two means of approach to the soul 


is the publishing house which has been most quick to satisfy the 


inquiries concerning religion raised by the new psychology in 


the thoughtful mind of youth. “Christianity and Psychology,” 
by the Rev. F. R. Barry, from a first glance, looks to be a can- 
did and book. 
themselves to be popular guides over their country, but Dr. Nairne 
in his “Every Man’s Story of the Old Testament” succeeds ad- 


mirably in winning the ear of the unlearned man. He is Regius 


competent Great scholars do not always show 
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Professor of Divinity in Cambridge, and the author of one of 
the very best books on Hebrews, but he is also in close sympathy 
with the wayfaring man. . . . A full discussion on church re- 
union is promised in “The Lambeth Joint Report on Church 
Unity.” It is a time when the miners must be busy at both ends, 
the free church and the Anglican, and some day they will bear 


each other's pickaxes 


Last Week 

The work-a-day journalist had two leading themes last week, 
the royal wedding and the final of the English cup. The wed- 
ring passed off with a great outburst of popular sympathy and 
goodwill. The day was stormy, but the sun broke through at 
the right time, and the arrangements for the ceremony and 
for the vast crowd which assembled on the route were perfect. 
The Archbishop of York spoke admirable words to the bride 


Then 


that duty over, had to turn their attention 


and bridegroom—frank and homely and kindly words. 
the same journalists 
to the final of the cup. As my readers know, there was a serious 
breakdown in the arrangements at Wembley. We have built 
there a stadium which is far bigger than the Colosseum in Rome, 
We had announced that 130,000 spectators could see the game, 
which was between the Bolton Wanderers, a northern team, and 
West Ham, a London team. But for many reasons there proved 
to be at least 200,000 who were bent on seeing the game. And 
there was no adequate preparation. The game was delayed for 
nearly an hour because the spectators had thronged or had been 
thrust upon the playing field. A number of spectators were 
injured, none seriously. The police rose to the occasion. One 
policeman, mounted on a white steed, did marvels with the crowd 
| 


and will doubtless become a football myth. The field was cleared 


and the match was played to a finish before the king and many 
of the notables in the land. Today we are grumbling hard. We 
are a funny people. We ought to be rather proud that in such a 
situation a vast crowd of enthusiasts kept their heads. We 
ought to be saying what a fine lot our police are. And indeed 
we should be toasting our noble selves But not a bit of it! 
We are thoroughly angry with somebody or some society for 
forcing us to make this display of our excellent qualities when 


we are in a tight corner 


In General 
The speech of Mr 


seems to make it clear that his future will be given to the Lib- 


Lloyd George at Manchester on Saturday 


eval party The Manchester Liberals are offering a lead towards 
the reunion of that party—a reunion which cannot be far away 
now. . In the House of Commons the housing bill has been 
warmly discussed Labor attacks Mr. Neville Chamberlain for 
thinking m terms of houses unworthy to be the home of a 


family—rabbit hutches, or litthe more. He defends himself on 
the ground that if he sought to encourage only the building 
of larger houses, no provision for the poor would be made at 
ill, and they need the provision most.... We have been too 
husy with the royal wedding and the cup-tie to trouble much 
about the fortunes of nations. We have a vague hope that the 
renewed Lausanne conference will give us a solution of the 
near east, and we understand that Lord Curzon made a speech 
full of friendliness to France, and that Germany is likely to 


make overtures soon to France There is a growing agree- 


ment among the churches that it would be a fatal mistake to 


illow the tax on bets. It would be a step welcome to the book- 


makers, and no group of men ever yet accepted a tax gladly 


unless they had something to gain from it. The bookmakers 
know that they and all their works would hecome legal and re- 
spectable. And the ends of gambling, great as they are, would 
become far greater if this fraternity could establish itself as a 


legal profession 


Dean Inge on Russia 
The Dean 


ot all things, at me and abroad, has uttered a warning to his 


, St Pau 


‘s, who is a fearless and candid critic 
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country, based upon the present fate of Russia: 

“We have an awful object lesson before us of what may hap- 
pen to a great nation which entrusts its destinies to a band 
of revolutionary fanatics. First come the half-crazy idealists, 
with their nostrums, tearing to pieces the delicate and compli- 
cated structure of civilization, and offering to put it together 
again, as if they were dealing with a clock and not with a living 
organism. Then, when the machinery of law and order has 
been destroyed, the idealists are thrust aside, and bloodthirsty 
They could not stop if they 
‘He who rides on a tiger can never dismount,’ 


criminals step into their places. 
wished to do so. 
as a Chinese proverb says. 

“We have at home thousands of persons—in parliament, in 
literature, in the press, on town councils, in the universities, on 
the staffs of our state schools—who are working incessantly to 
bring about in England a revolution as disastrous as that which 
has destroyed Russia. And let us not forget that, whereas a 
simply organized nation like Russia, with unlimited natural re- 
sources, can recover quickly from an orgy of anarchy, ours is 
tiie most vulnerable nation in Europe, since we cannot feed our- 
selves and depend for our very existence on foreign trade. 

“If we ever fall, we shall tall like Lucifer, never to rise again. 
We must hope that in this knowledge lies our safeguard against 
tash and ruinous political experiments.” 

EpwarpD SHILLITO. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Shall We Be Good Fellows?* 


HE average man behaves like a Roman when in Rome! 
He takes on the color of the company he is in. Like the 
famous Duke, he can swear like a trooper or pray like a 
Now the temptation to be a good fellow is about the most 
powerful in this world. 


saint. 
It is not merely drifting with the crowd; 
it is not that you have no mind of your own; it is that you wish 
to be courteous, agreeable, likable, jolly, lively—anything but a 
killjoy and a bore. There you are; now, what about it? 

Here were these Rechabites, are they admirable? They would 
not drink wine. A flood of light has come in recent years upon 
these sons of the desert. They were not angels; if they did not 
drink wine, they probably stole horses and committed adultery! 
They descended from the Kenites. We are told now that Moses 
got his Jahweh religion from his sojourn with the Kenites in the 
deserts of Midian. Hobab probably was a priest of this cult. 
One of their outstanding doctrines was that wine must not be 
used. The people who drank wine had another god. To use wine 
would honor that god; therefore, wine must not be taken. It was 
a tradition, kept in order that the tribal god would not be com- 
promised with a god to whom wine was dedicated, as in Canaan 
and other grape-growing lands. It all seems clear enough now; 
it did not spring from strong prohibition sentiment. But, be 
that as it may, I am not Old Testament scholar enough to 
pronounce upon it (although it sounds very plausible) the big 
idea is that these Rechabites would not drink the wine. They had 
a conviction that it was wrong, that it would not work, that it 
would compromise their position and therefore they would not 
irink. All honor to the Rechabites. 

Jeremiah was a good man; he only tempted them to show their 
We like to be tested when we are 


power. Resistance helps us 


trong. We like to have our boys feel our big arm muscles. 
We like to resist the water in swimming and the gravitation in 
climbing. The successful resistance of the sons of Rechab gave 
Jeremiah his sermon. Out into the streets he went and lifted up 
He held up the Kenites as 

} 


he warned his own people against wine; he challenged 


his voice against his own people. 
examples; 


them to control because the Rechabites kept the traditions of their 


* June 3. “Jeremiah, the Prophet of Courage.” Jer. 35:5-14. 
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tribe. Probably he wound up by saying: “If they can do it, why 
can’t you?” It was a very powerful ad hominem address; it got 
results, no doubt. 

Examples of successful resistance, not by ancient Rechabites, but 
by important moderns, are needed today. Our young people must 
have such shining examples. The most powerful incentive for good- 
ness is the word of Jesus: “For their sakes I sanctify myself.” 
There are many things we would do but for the knowledge 
that our example would injure God’s cause. There is no more 
noble motive for goodness and rectitude. A recent book on 
“How to Deal with Temptation” finds its strongest arguments in 
pointing out successful young men and women who, for the 
Master’s sake, have resisted evil. We must have some modern 
Rechabites who will not yield, who will maintain the best family 
This is the value of belonging to a good family; you 
have something behind you, some reputation to maintain, some 
onor to hold and guard. In your school, in your church, in your 
group, do you feel that, with God's help, you can present a good 


traditions. 


example? 

Take this very business of drinking. I stepped into an elegant 
home in another city, a few weeks ago, and the man who lived there 
rather insisted upon my having a drink. He made it very embar- 
rassing for me by his insistence. It was on the occasion of a big 
vedding and everyone was having a good time and, at last, I had 

make my refusal almost brutal. I do not say that it was hard 
for me to refuse; I deserve no credit for not drinking, and, 
besides, I was fortified by my position as a minister, but I remem- 
ber a similar occasion twenty years ago, among rollicking college 
when the refusal made me a kill-joy, a wall-flower and a 
gloom-peddler and when the conquest of temptation took all the 
power I could summon. The winter’s air never tasted sweeter, 
the stars never shone brighter, the freedom of out-of-doors never 
vas more welcome than when I left those rooms that night. I had 
kept the faith, but at awful cost. 

My heart goes out to the young man or woman to whose 
lips the silver flask is pressed at dances in fashionable homes and 
lubs. It is very hard not to be a “Good Fellow.” But what shall 
ve say of the tempter? What shall we say of the parents, 
the mothers, who open these “private stocks” to young people? 
They make my blood boil! 


men, 


Drinking is only one of the ways in which one is tempted. 
In a great city a prominent merchant took me to lunch in one 
of the most elegant resturants. Ten men, all leaders in their 
lines, lunched there every day. He said to me, “I am not going 

tell these men that you are a minister, I want you to hear 
Well, I heard enough!! My friend very adroitly 
switched the theme of conversation after a bit. He told me, 
afterward, that these stories constituted the principal item on the 
It is hard not to be a “Good Fellow!” 


their stories.” 


menu. 
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Questionable drinks, qyestionable stories, questionable dances, 
questionable “Petting parties,” “In case of doubt—don’t.” We 
are dealing with fascinating realities here. Are there any Recha- 
bites to whom we may “point with pride?” 

Joun R. Ewers. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


John Wesley and Evolution 


Evitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 
William 
has given us some interesting facts in his articie, 
and Scientific Discovery.” He that Mr 
the Copernican theory although he could not 


W. 
“John Wesley 
Wesley 

rid 


SIR: In your issue of May 10, Professor Sweet 


States accepted 


quite himself 


of the notion that it provoked infidelity, that he believed in witch- 


craft so implicitly that he declared that if it were untrue nothing 


in the Bible is reliable, that he was not fully convinced of the 
correctness of the Newtonian theory, that he entertained a diag- 
nosis of insanity anything but modern. The bulk of the article 


has to do with Wesley's keen interest in Franklin's electrical dis- 
Professor Sweet points out that Mr. Wesley made use 
of electrical treatments in the 


coveries. 
cure of disease 

To these interesting items which Professor Sweet lists one or 
two should be added. Mr. Wesley's celebrated sermon on “The 
and Cure of 


tude toward thes« 


his atti- 
He “Now that 
cause of earthquakes, 


Cause Earthquakes” reveals pre-scientific 


geological disturbances Says: 
God is himself the author, and sin the moral 
(whatever the natural cause may be) cannot be denied by any 


who believe the Scriptures.” 

Recently I have found some quotations from his “Compendium 
of Natural Philosphy,” which seem to anticipate the theory of 
evolution with a theistic Under the chapter on 
“A General View of the Gradual Progression of Beings,” he writes: 


interpretation 


“Of all animals that are known to us the polypus is one whose 
structure seems to be the most simple and to come nearest to 
that of plants.” On page 101 we read: “The with the 
feet of a goat which rather runs than flies, seems to be another 


ostrich 
link which unites birds to quadrupeds.” Thus Wesley gradually 
moves from plants to polypus, and from birds to quadrupeds. 
Under “By Does Nature Up to 
Man?” “How will she rectify this head that is always 
inclined to earth? flexible 
What method crooked 
feet into supple and skillful hands? 


Raise Herself 


What Degrees 
he says: 


How change these paws into arms? 


to transform these 
Or how 


The ape is this rough draft of 


will she make use of 


will she widen and 
extend this contracted stomach? 
man, this rude sketch, an imperfect representation which, never- 
theless, bears a resemblance to him, and is the last creature that 
serves to display the admirable progression of the works of God.” 
Further 
earthly perfection. 
as the other productions of our globe. 


on he writes: “Such is man in the highest degree of 


But mankind have their graduations as well 
There is a prodigious 
number of continued links between the most perfect man and 


the ape.” John Wesley generalized in these terms in 1784, seventy- 
five years before Mr. Darwin's “Origin of the Species” was 
published. 


Wesley College. Kari Stoorz. 


Grand Forks, North Dakota. 








Any book in print may 
be secured from The 


BOOK ecu 
Christian Century 


Press, 508 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 




















NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Dr. Hough has just returned from 


Ohio Wesleyan University where he 
gave the Merrick lectures on the sub- 
ject of “Synthetic Christianity.” Chis 


lectureship has previously been occupied 
by such men as Rauschen- 

h, Sir George Adam Smith and Dr. 
Charles FE. Jefferson Recently Dr. 
Hough addressed the chamber of com- 
merce of Columbus, Ohio, on the sub- 
ject “Is Democracy Praticable?” He 
gives the commencement address of the 
divinity school of Oberlin College this 
month, and preaches the baccalaureate 
sermon at Ohio State University on 


Pro essor 


He also gives the commence- 
Albion College in June. 


Tune 17 
nent address at 


Dr. Taylor recently lectured at the 
University of Cincinnati, before the meet- 
ing of Disciple students in eastern semi- 
naries at Yale University, and delivered 
the annual address before the consum- 
ers league in Cincinnati He also col- 
laborated in completing a bulletin on the 
twelve hour day in the steel industry 
which will be issued soon. 


Dr. Newton recently spoke at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and at Columbia 
University on May 6. He was the guest 
speaker at the Vermont convention of 
Congregationalists on May 15, and 
lectured in the Congregational church at 
Stamford, Conn., on May 13 


Dr. Willett preached the baccalaureate 
sermon at the University of Missouri on 
the first Sunday in May, and gave an 
William Woods College, at 
Fulton, Mo., on the Friday previous 


iddress at 


Dr. Morrison will give the commence 
ment address of the Lakeview Hospital 
at Danville, Ill, May 24. He spoke 
on “The World Community and World 
at the Conference of Community 
Church Workers in Chicago, May 22 

Mr. Shillito writes that he has finished 
his life of Coillard, which is due to be 
out by the end of May. It is the third 
f series of missionary biographies 
which began with Martyn and Duff. The 
Coillard book is published in 
Britain by the student movement, for 
the United Council of Missionary Educa- 


tion. 


or a 


being 


Minister Declines a 
Thousand Dollar Increase 


One of the striking things in connec- 
tion with the celebration of the twenty 
fifth anniversary of the pastorate of Rev 
\. B. Philputt at Central Christian 
church, Indianapolis, was the refusal of 
the veteran pastor to accept an increase 
of salary of a thousand dollars which 
was tendered him by the congregation. 
This minister in speaking of his church 
and his ministry said: “It is a conserva- 
tive church, but it has an open mind and 
gives the minister liberty to think for 
himself and express his thoughts freely. 
He who claims freedom in the pulpit or 


in the classroom must be willing to take 
full responsibility for that freedom. Be 
tore saying a thing of new and unusual 
import, a man should look into the fac 
of Christ. Keeping the faith is not nec 
essarily keeping the phrases or even the 
emphasis of a by-gone generation. Je- 
sus’ teaching is for all ages. A new age 
has arrived, which has a scientific spirit 
and an appreciation of social service. 
We must exercise tolerance for equally 
good people who differ from us. The 
sectarian spirit, happily declining among 
denominations, should die out.” In the 
twenty-five years of Dr. Philputt’s serv 
ice he has received 4,200 people as mem- 
bers of his church. The congregation 
has grown from 900 members to 2,600. 
Many changes have come in the person- 
nel of the church during that time, only 
fifteen out of the present official board 
ot fifty-five having been members of the 
board twenty-five years ago. 


State University Students 
Are Church Members 

While vast numbers of the youth oi 
the land are outside the churches, and 
over one-half of them miss out on re- 
ligious education, according to the in- 
ternational council of 
it is to be seen that religion and educa- 
tion are not unrelated when one studies 
the statistics provided by Mrs. Sue 
Hutchinson Dodd. From 80 state insti- 
tutions in 1921 
showing that out of a total student en- 
rollment of 152,461 students, 130,486 ex- 
pressed religious affiliations for ten lead- 


religious education, 


figures were secured 


ing religious groups, while 21,975 mad 
no statement at all with regard to their 
religious life. The Methodists lead the 
list with 36,605. The other denomina- 
tions follow in this order: Presbyterian, 
23,181; Baptist, 14,516; Roman Catholic, 
Episcopal, 10,038; Congregation- 
al, 9,476; Disciples, 7,512; Lutheran, 6,- 
859: Hebrew, 3,127; miscellaneous, 8,639. 


Gossip of Approaching 
General Conference 

Although the general conterence of the 
Methodist Episcopal church 1s yet a year 
away, the forces are beginning to align 
themselves, and it is freely predicted that 
this will be one of the liveliest sessions 
the Methodists have ever had. Certam 
bulletins, such as the Pastor’s Council, 
published in California, have been out- 
spoken against the alleged centralization 
of the church. Some profess to see the 
bishops becoming a separate order in 
the ministry instead of being merely 
elders to whom administrative powers 
have been entrusted. A resolution will 
be introduced compelling bishops on re- 
tirement to go back to the conference 
from which they came to take an equal 
share with their brethren in the pension 
funds. The Buckner case is only an in- 
cident, but it will doubtless form a part 
of the emotional front of the insurgents. 
A resolution will also be introduced de- 


manding that district superintendents be 
elected rather than appointed. This 
would give to the conference some au- 
powers not now possessed 
The large centralized funds are also a 
feature. While centralization is being re- 


tonomous 


sisted by some, it is being advocated by 
others. An effort will be made to cen- 
tralize the various benevolent boards of 
the church in the same general way as 
the benevolent boards of Disciples and 
Presbyterians have centralized, 
Methodists express a keen interest in the 
working of this plan in sister denomina- 
trons. 


been 


Two Denominations 
Seek Merger 

Representatives of 39 Congregational 
and 50 Presbyterian churches in Cleve- 
land have spoken right out in favor of 
the national union of their denomina- 
tions. This radical step was taken fol- 
lowing the consummation of an agree- 
ment to coordinate their local church 
extension activities. For some time the 
offices of the two denominations have 
been on the same floor. The differences 
between these two groups of Christians 
are slight. A century ago they were 
united in this section of the world. After 
the successful culmination of the nego- 
tiations with regard to the union of city 
mission activities, the leaders of the de- 
nominations, ministerial and lay, passed 
1 resolution in behalf of national union 
for Congregationalists and  Presbyte- 
rians. 


Henry Ward Beecher’s 
Old Church Will Remain 

For some time there has been discus- 
sion of the removal of the building ot 
Second Presbyterian church, Indianapo- 
lis, from its present site near the war 
memorial. It is located at Pennsylva- 
nia and Vermont avenues. The church 
is historic from the fact that Henry 
Ward Beecher was its pastor in the days 
when he was a Presbyterian. It was 
while he served this church that he first 
rose to national fame. The articles of 
incorporation of the church have been 
changed. Whereas the church was once 
limited to an endowment of 100,000, 
there is now no limit to the amount. Dr 
Jean S. Milford is the present pastor. 


Chaplains Need 
Traveling Libraries 

The general committee on army and 
navy chaplains, in summarizing the needs 
of chaplains, calls attention to the in- 
tellectual hazards of the calling. These 
men are even more likely than regu- 
lar ministers to neglect their intellectual 
culture. It is proposed that the religious 
denommations in their program of C0- 
operation with the chaplains should set 
up traveling libraries of the very best 
and freshest books which will be sent 
to the posts from time to time. Recog- 
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nition of the place the traveling library 
may play in the development of religious 
leaders in America is coming in many 
quarters. The traveling library of the 
Illinois Christian Missionary Society has 


been in wide use during the past year. 


St. Louis Ministers Will 
Take an Outing 

Ministers’ various parts of 
the country are discontinuing their meet- 
the summer. The St. Louis 
ministers held their last meeting on May 
21 \t this time they gathered at a 
dezvous and drove in 


unions in 
ngs for 


ren- 


cars to McKendree 


ollege, Lebanon, Ill. Here the annual 
election of officers was held. This group 
ministers recently sent a communi 
ion to Governor Hyde of Missouri, ap- 
roving his stand in trying to bring to 


justice those who recently 


Columbia. 


participated 
in mob violence at 
Young People of Chattanooga 
Hold Religious Meetings 


The pessimism about the young peopl 
of America is being met by reports from 


various sections of the country indicat- 
ing that some young people are ideal- 
stic, just as young people of all gen- 


erations have been. At 


Chattanooga, 


Tenn., a series of mectings have been 
eld in Centenary Methodist church of 
1 very remarkable’ character. The 
preaching was done by a young theo- 


the first floor of the 
was reserved 


After the 


gical student and 
urch auditorium 


for young people. 


entirely 
address tes- 


timony was given by the young people 
the nature of pledges to definite 
Christian service. Many have pledged 


themselves for 


the ministry or the mis- 
sion field. The young theological stu- 
dents of the city have organized a junior 
pastor’s association which will hold reg- 
ilar meetings and plan work among the 


young people. 


Seminary Head Opposes 
Social Religion 
At the 


ological 


baccalaureate service of Xenia 


seminary at St. Louis recent- 


ly the sermon was delivered by President 
Melvin Kyle. He 
graduates of the 


hgion.” “The man whe 


Grove warned _ the 


pe rils of “social re- 
salva- 
competition,’ Dr 


preaches 


has 
“The 
preaches a M 
10,000 o} 
fellowship of 
There 


. orld 


by character 
declared. 
ind 
competitors, 
ache Ss the 

1 oimpetitor. 
the 
interest oi 


Kyl 


preacher who goes 
religion has 
but he who 
Christ 


have been many 


cial 
them, 
Jesus 


religions in 
ted the 
een stared at. [Put the 
look upon the ‘* 
us “mystery ol 


which have ‘at- 


man and have 


angels desire 
iness.’ 
claim 


mystery of god 


godliness’ is a 


upon two worlds Faith lifts up its 
ands in loving caresses to God and 
the angels in heaven cast their crowns 
before it. The hands of faith are lifted 


up to him and proclaimed in glory.” 


Dr. Keller Says European 
Protestantism Is in Peril 

Dr. Adolph Keller of Zurich is coming 
to the United States to represent the 
case of European Protestantism here. 
He regards the religious situation as 





most critical. In this connection he says: 
“We appeal to the heart and conscience 
of the whole evangelical world to come 
to the rescue. Our fellow-believers are 
suffering sore distress in many countries 
in Europe where Protestantism is strug- 
gling. Many institutions, 


schools and 
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charitable organizations are threatened 
with extinction or are in danger of pass- 
ing into other hands, whether secular or 
Roman Catholic. Thousands of profes- 
sional men, clergymen and their families, 
widows of clergy and retired pastors are 


Presbyterians Heartened by Reports 


_* the commissioners gather at In- 
dianapolis in general assembly, 
they come at 

book” 
Things 

largest of the 
the 


once 
and 
are 


into pOssession ol 


the “blue many departmental 
coing well with 


Presbyterian 


reports. 
this bodies 
and general assembly will 


report of 
the war 
as impossible. 


receive a 


financial achievement which 


before woud have been regarded 


The board of education has a most 
inspiring report to offer. The follow- 
ing interesting facts are gleaned from 
this report: “The financial department 


during the 
000,000 


\V ooster, 


year has completed the $1,- 
the 
Michigan 


College of 
\gricul- 


campaign tor 
$25,000 for 


tural college, and the united campaign 
tor $1,000,000 for the Presbyterian in- 
stitutions of the two synods of West 
Virginia, rreshyterins church U. S. A 
md tl. S., dur institutions im Nentucky 


have benefited from the united 
ampaign conducted by the 


church, U. S., in 


greatly 
Pre sbyte rian 


which more than a 


million dollars was subscribed. West- 
minster college, Utah, being made a 
“special object,” the campaign has been 
extending through the cast and will take 


in all the large centers of the country. 
\ campaign for $1,000,000 in Wisconsin 
s well under way, seven-eighths tor Car- 
roll college, one-eighth for Presbyterian 
work at the University of Wisconsin 
luron college South Dakota, cam 
paigned for $500,000 This department 
secured $130,000 in the city of Huron. 
Unde the direction of the board, lowa 
synod plans a campaign for $2,000,000 
for Coe, Parsons, Buena Vista, lowa 
Teachers ce llege, l 1 versity oi lowa, 
and Iowa State Agricultural college. The 
city of Cedar Rapids has subscribed 
more than $400,000 for Coe This de 


partment has secured over $1,000,000 in 


campaigns during the past year 
i 35,000 
students in state and inde 
the U1 
Episcopal church has a 
and only 
a larger 


‘There are more than Presby 


teriar pendent 
universities in ited States in'y 
tire Methodist 
larger number, 


the Congrega 





church has 





tional percent 
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Send for Tite, rate Sic 
: t d wub 
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1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR SALE 
Encyclopedia Americana 


Latest edition, still in original box, 
good as new, at 40 per cent discount for 
cash. Write S. M. A., c/o Christian Cer- 
tury. 508 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








plunged in great straits. Many of the 
young people in these schools Presby- 
terians who serve as teachers and ad- 
ministrative officers in these universities 
are exceeded numerically only Meth- 
odists, and o1 ly thie \ onegre nalists 
and Unitarians have a larger | ntage 


of their const positions. 


[here are several times as many Pres 
byterian students in the stat iiversi- 
ties as in the esbyterian olleges, 
though the latter were never more 
crowded. Where special work is done 
in behalf of Presbyterian students in 
state and independent universities, there 
is invariably an increase in the number 
of candidates for full-time Christian 
service from these centers During the 

st year the board made appropriations 


to support ws rk in behalf of ! resbyter 
ian students at 49 state and ind dent 
S« 01s.” 





The popular minister of the 
great First Christian Church 
at Fort Worth writes a book. 


THE BUSINESS 
OF LIVING 


By L. D. ANDERSON 


A constructive series of sermons on life. 
This popular preacher's advice on “How to 
Live.” The meaning of life made plain in the 


light of Christ's teaching 


Net, $1.60. 
At Your Religious 
Look Store 
GEORGE H. DORAN CO 


244 Madison Avenue 
New York 


12 mo. 


DORAN 
13,08) 5 t-) 


Dr. Fosdick’s 
Christianity 
AND Progress 


accepts the challenge 
| to the church to-day, 
_ and in the author's in- 
| imitable style subjects 
| the existing outlook to 


_ a searching analysis. 
$1.50 
| The Christian Century Press 
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protestant institutions, necessary to the 
the church, such as home mis- 
missionary work or the church 
press, are ruined or going to cease for 
lack of funds. This widespread and 
heavy affliction concerns the whole evan- 
world. European Protestantism, 
whole, is at present confronted with 
the greatest da his- 


life of 


s10ns, 


zclical 
is a 
one of ngers in its 
tory.’ 


New Church Buildings 
Now Being Erected 


board of home missions and 
urch extension of the Methodist 
is assisting in completing 


weekly, the board 


church 
23 buildings 
meeting the expenses 


holly or in part from the centenary 
funds. This is one of the indications 
of the wide-spreading building campaign 
the churches of all denominations 
After waiting for many years for build 
1 costs to decrease, the churches in 
mia in d themselves unable to 

iit er, for more than one congre- 
rat quite outgrown the old quar- 
ters rticular’y in their religious educa- 
ton 1 social s i wor 
Southern Baptists 
Show Great Virility 

Somethi ‘ t! efhiciency which 

mes from unquestioning allegiance to 
id t il creed is exemplified in 
thre th outh Baptists, who 

ibly the most active sect in 

Ameri Since tl southern Baptist 


hve-million dollar campaign was 


1919 the Baptist churches have 


770,568 1 mbers, increased 
‘ 1 num ) ) intisms by 118, 
; ) i ed 3 ) sunday schools 
ed 62 pupils, organize 
vi «OD unions, with 
»2,709 members, and 
I 5.694 1 yom missionary 
unions. 
Miracle City Now 
Has Churches 
Mexia, Te § the miracle 
‘ ul I e scen 
) t b i lopment in oil 
\ 5 vil wells spread 
) ment and slept 
t uy But church 
| le } d! energetic than 
i ers a juid gold. The 
now has 15,0) souls and the 
sts, Presbyt ; and Discipl 
! Id Phi isciples church 
| : | W inse wl 
rst | 1 cit len 
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on top of a pile of mattresses in a fur- 
niture store. A very handsome church 
building is now nearing completion. 


How the Denominations 

are Represented in Prisons 
A parliamentary 

Britain 


committee in Great 
studied the question of the 
denominational representation in the pris- 
ons of Great Britain. The number of 
men and women prisoners out of church 
population of 100,000 is reported. Al- 
though the Salvation Army is recruited 
in the slums of the great cities, its people 
are the most law-abiding in all the land. 
The following are the figures: Salva- 
tion Army, 2; Congregationalists, 3; Bap- 
tists, 9; Methodists, 10; Presbyterians, 
46; Jews, 116; Church of England, 118; 
Roman Catholic, 247; These figures are 
being circulated by the Protestant Press 
Ilford, England, to indicate 


has 


Bureau of 


the moral value of various types of re- 
ligious teaching. 
Boys Active 
in Church Life. 
Lack of equipment is one of the 
pathetic facts in city church life. Mary 
ell-known churches in the cities worry 
viong with buildings which would be 
scorned in the county seat towns of 
middle west. Mount Washington 
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e sey YJOX MAN JO YdiNyd uetIa}Aqsai; 
group of boys who are willing to pay 
the price for equipment. Having no club 
room in the church building, they ex- 
cavated a basement room under the 
church with their own hands, and with 
$500 provided by the church extension 
committee they have prepared a_ very 
decent club room. These same hoys 
print a news bulletin for the church on 
a mimeograph every week, the pastor 
acting as editor. 


Evangelical Religion 
Strong in St. Louis 

Recently published statistics 
indicate that the cause of evan- 
religion is stronger in that city 
than in many other cities of the 
land. The membership of evangelical 
churches totals 150,000 in a city of 900,- 
000, or one person in six. 
three 
The 
porting largest accessions the past year 
were the Southern Methodist, Presbyte- 
rian, Lutheran, Evangelical Synod of 
North America and Baptist. 


ior St 
Louis 
gelical 


large 


This percent- 
that in th 
denominations re- 


age is two or times 


} 


Chicago area. 


A Jew’s View 
of Jesus 
Rev. Earle Wilfley, pastor of Vermont 


Avenue Disciples church in Washington, 








begins October |, 1923. 


5603 Dorchester Avenue 


The Congregational Training School 
For Women 


trains for leadership 


Its graduates are filling positions as Directors of Religious 
Education, Church Assistants, Directors and Instructors of 
Week-day Religious Education, Y. W. C. A. Secretaries, 
Girls’ Work Secretaries, Secretaries of Church Boards, Com- 
munity Workers, and Home and Foreign Missionaries. 

It offers a year of intensive training for college graduates 
and a longer course for non-graduates. 
low and some scholarship aid is given. 


MISS MARGARET TAYLOR, Dean 


Tuition and board are 
The Autumn Quarter 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Tale of Today's 


“Little Women” By Joseph Hocking 


“The outcome of the story is logical, very logical to 


Prodigal Daughters ~* 


The Sacramento Bee says: 


At Pentwater, Mich. 
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‘ thinking people. The author has seen modern tendencies among girls, and young men 
Or for the Entire Season. | as well, and he has rolled up his sleeves and taken a clean punch at one of the — 
: oa . | of the defects of today’s society. . . . More stories like this and there would be less 
a — be Lake | characters like it portrays. The book is a word-picture of modern times.” 
WVERC EUG AR. Niost elightful Delightfully Illustrated from the Paramount Photo-Play. With Jacket 
resort. Address in Three Colors, $1.75. 
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D. C., recently invited into his 
a distinguished rabbi, Dr. 
to speak upon the 


View of Jesus of 


pulpit 
Abram Simon, 
theme, “A Hebrew’s 
Nazareth.” He 
conception of 


char- 


erized the Jesus as 


rist as a Pauline development. He 
strongly insisted that the Jews never 
ejected Jesus, nor did Jesus ever reject 
e Jews. The speaker suggested that 
life of Jesus, rather than his death, 
hould be stressed. The life and char- 


of Jesus is a bridge over which 


and Christian can shake hands, he 


clared. 


Provides Motion 
Pictures for Ellis Island 


At the request of the commissioner of 


mmigration the international organiza- 
n of the Y. M. C. A. provides motion 
ctures at Ellis Island three nights a 


week. These are carefully selected, and 
are said to be up to the best standards 
of New York picture houses. The guide 
and transfer service once carried on by 
the Y has been transferred to the Trav- 
rs’ Aid Societv. The 
the country are 
program for the service of incoming 
mmigrahts which will meet the ap- 
roval of the most enlightened conscience 
the country. 


forces 
perfecting 


religious 
gradually 


Apostle for Chaste English 

in Religion 
Prof. H. Augustine Smith has become 
apostle in behalf of clean 

he service of religion. He led the music 


language in 


the great Sunday school convention 
ast year, and will be in charge of the 
at the Christian Endeavor conven- 


in Des Moines. One of his first de- 

ids is that shall be eliminated, 
nd that the sessions be lifted to a higher 
tistic plane. His motto for the com- 
ng convention is “Worship the Lord in 
e Beauty of Holiness.” He pronounces 
mself opposed to 


slang 


“doggerel and clap 
singing, jazz 
isic, gaudy flaring pictures in color 

program for Independence Day at 


in hymn orchestra 


Moines is thus described: “The 
ning night, July 4, will feature a 


ritual with 10,000 Christian En- 
avorers, a chorus of 
ceant 
carers, 


triotic 
500 singers and a 
processional of hundreds of flag 
American song will 
Washing- 
music of tl 

music of today. 
of commemoration will 
introduced for those in the great war 


Epochs of 
featured including George 
inaugural march, the 

te-bellum days and the 
\ beautiful scene 


ton s 











“Full of color and interest.” 


IN NAAMAN’S HOUSE 


By MARIAN MacLEAN FINNEY 


“A captiv ating 
Story’ 








“It glows and 
sparkles” 


Price, net, $1.75, postpaid. 
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who made the supreme sacrifice. Trum- 
pets will sound; commemoration maid- 
ens will march through the great hall, 


clothed in white wreaths of green. The 
altar of commemoration will be guarded 
by soldiers and sailors. will be 
sounded and the audience will all 
in the salute of the Drooping Lilies. 
\merica and her place in the 


Taps 
vast 
join 
world will 
be featured in an antiphonal service and 
in the Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 


Community Churches 
Look Toward Popery 

The growing dislike of ecclesiastics for 
the community church 
of the signs of the times. 
ren A. Candler, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church, South, in a recent com- 
munication to the Methodist press and 
reprinted in a attacks 
the whole union movement as incipient 
popery. How he arrives at this aston- 
ishing conclusion is by showing that the 
union talk of the high church party in 
England is connected with the _ belief 
that a pope would be a good thing. Peo- 
ple interested in union are denounced in 
terms: “Their program is headed 


movement is one 
Bishop War- 


Disciples paper, 


these 
towards popery whether they submit to 
the Pope of Rome or make for them- 
selves a home-spun pope of some inter- 
denominational overlord.” He further 
suggests: “Suppose all the Protestant 
churches could be reorganized into one 
big creedless combination, would that be 
a ‘reunion of Christendom’ such as the 








Preachers and Teachers 
A Labor-Saving Tool 


Indexes and Files Almost Automatically 
‘There is nothing superior to it.”—Expositor. 


“Ap invaluable tool."—The Sunday School 
Times, 


“A great help. Simple and 
Amos R. Wells. 


“To be commended without reserve.” 
Continent. 


Send for circulars. 


WILSON INDEX CO. 


Box U, East Haddam, Connecticut 


speedy.’ —Prof. 
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Lord, Teach Us to Pray 


BY ALEXANDER WHYTE 


If you can purchase but one volume of 
sermons this year, this is the book for 
you, without a doubt. Contains twenty- 
four sermons on prayer. Among the titles 
are “The Magnificence of Prayer, “The 
Geometry of Prayer.” “Jacob-Wrestling,” 
“Job-Groping.” “The Costliness of Pray 
er,” “The Secret Burden,” and ‘“‘The End- 
less Quest.” The chief need of the 
church today is a rebirth of the spirit of 
reverence and prayer. The reading of this 
book will enable you to minister this 
spirit to your people 

$2.00, 


plus 12 cents postage. 
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Berkeley, California 
Fifty-eighth year opens August 20, 
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Practical Instruction 
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unionists demand? Not at all until the 
Greek Church and the Church of Rome 
came into it. Does any man of sense 
believe they would come into such a 
syndicate? If they did, would not mul- 
tiplied millions of Protestants withdraw 
from it? Would not Luthers and Cal- 
vins and Cranmers and Latimers and 
Ridleys again cry out in condemnation 
of the corruptions inevitable to such a 
hody?”" 


Reformed Church Defines 
the Social Gospel 

The Reformed Church in the United 
States is one of the smaller Protestant 
communions, but it has developed social 
leadership out of proportion to its numeri- 
cal strength. Typical of its constructive 
social thinking is the pamphlet bulletin 
“What is the Social Gospel?” recently 
published by the social service commis- 
sion of that church, written by Prof. 
Philip Vollmer of Dayton, O. The sig- 
nificance of the social gospel is set forth 
It is not 
gospel; not a political theory; not 
social service, which is often ex- 


by a series of discriminations: 
another 
merely 
ternal and palliative; not mere reform, 
although reforms go farther than what is 
ordinarily called social service; not a 
degree or kind of social progress in sci- 
ence, art, etc. Rather, the social gospel 
1 regenerating spirit. It requires: first, 
second, belief in the 
gospel, which means, “that the American 
government, the captains of industry, the 
labor unions, the press, must in all sin- 
cerity believe in the common fatherhood 
of God and the true brotherhood of all 
men, and draw practical inferences from 


group repentance; 


ich belief. 


Propose Study of 

Immigrant Groups 
The churches in the larger cities are 
increasingly conscious of their responsi- 
bilities to immigrant peoples who form 
a very large percentage of the popula- 
tion of all industrial centers. Each of 
the larger communions has courageously 
undertaken to deal with the problem 
1, and large sums of money have 


pre sented, 


been spent in promoting various forms of 

Christian service on behalf of the differ- 

ent immigrant groups The _ results 

have not | encouraging, and there is 

1 growing conviction that the effective 
1 + 


ipproa o these peoples must be de- 
) any denominational accent or ap- 
For the most part immigrants 


old world want nothing to do 


th our denominations as such, though 
once al 1 with denominational churches 
they quickly develop a spirit of loyalty. 


Workers in the field of Chicago are con- 
ar the formation of a commission, 
e general auspices of the Chi 


cago Church Federation, in which they 
will he mbers and thus be able to sit 
together at regular intervals to consider 
every phase of the great problem and 


plan to meet it. 


Dr. Graham Taylor Back 
at Chicago Commons 

Prof. Graham Taylor has had a few 
weeks’ rest in southern California this 
winter, but is now back at his task at 
Chicago Commons where the develop- 
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ment of his enterprise continues to grat- 
ify its friends. A large and well-appoint- 
ed game room was opened for the hordes 
of boys in the neighborhood recently. Its 
fittings are the gifts of one of the trus- 
tees of the institution. The playground 
is now open for mothers and little chil- 
dren and the commons is looking for a 
site for a summer camp where groups of 
tired and hot city dwellers may be taken 
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in the summer for a little respite in the 
country. 


Miss Royden Differs with 
Dean Robbins on Marriage 

Though Miss Maude Royden is a 
member of the church of England, she 
differs in her thinking from many of the 
views of the ecclesiastics in that commu- 
nion. Her views are set in striking con- 


Bishops Ask Unitarians to ‘Come Home” 


N Apri! 30 Bishop Slattery, bishop 

coadjutor of Massachusetts, ad- 
dressed the Unitarian ministers at Chan- 
ning hall. This address will continue a 
sensation in Unitarian circles for many 
moons. In the course of his address 
Bishop Slattery paid a tribute to the 
theological influence of the Unitarians 
He declared that the popular orthodox 
theology a century ago was verging on 
tritheism and the love of God as a fun- 
damental doctrine had been lost sight 
of. The Unitarians made a real contri 
bution, he said, in emphasizing — the 
unity of God, the love of God and the 
real humanity of Jesus. 

The dissent of the bishop from cur- 
rent Unitarianism was expressed with 
the greatest delicacy, but turned really 
about the intellectual temper of the 
movement. The bishop does not be- 
He thinks that 
f all of us would content ourselves with 
affirmations the Christian world would 
once more be united. A real sensation 
resulted when the bishop urged the Uni- 
' “come home.” He said: “I 
have, further, the tolerably fixed belief 
that as from time to time the Christian 
forces have tended gradually to disinte- 
grate, so the reintegration must also be 
vradual 


lieve much in negations. 


tarians to 


Therefore, if unity of an or- 
ganic sort is to come, it will probably 
come by the uniting of these groups 
which are closest in the family relation- 
ship.” The Unitarian movement was, 
somewhat more than a hundred years 
ago, a movement within the Congrega- 
ional church. So far as I know, ther 
is no longer need for the positive con- 
tribution which Unitarianism made at 


the time it began. Such a distinguished 
Congregationalism as 
Dr. George A. Gordon makes clear the 


representative or 


octrine of the unity in the idea of the 
doctrine of the trinity; and Christ is 
everywhere believed to be the revealer 


of the eternal love of the Father. If, in 
the course of years, the Unitarian move- 
ment has lost somewhat of the richness 
nd glory of the belief in Christ, why 


should not the conservative wing of the 


church plead for the due recognition of 
the trust in Jesus as the Son sent by 
the Father to live out in his own lite 
the love of God for man and the lov 


of man tor God! 


“You must bear with me if I seem pre- 
sumptuous, because I care very deeply 
that we who are called Christians should 
gather about the person of Christ. / 
im longing that you might find it in your 
hearts to return to the flock from which, 
many years ago, your ancestors came out. 


I am longing that you might heal the 
schism in the Congregational church by 
uniting all the positive convictions which 
all of you have together; and perhaps 
others of us could heal some of the 
schisms for which we, through our an- 
cestors, are chiefly responsible. Then 
the gradual process, having been well 
started, might go on till at length there 
would be no divisions in the church, but 
only one holy church of the living God, 
of which we should a!l be members, and 
in which we should all receive the 
strength of the whole.” 

There are many shades of opinion 
among Unitarians, as the history of the 
movement amply reveals, and as one 
may discover at any convention. The 
Christian Register, a leading organ of 
the movement, deals editorially with the 
bishop’s address and sees its real point. 
It quotes a negative statement of Mar- 
tineau, a man praised by the bishop, and 
then proceeds to justify the habit of 
negation. The quotation from Mar- 
tineau with regard to orthodoxy is as fol- 
lows 

“The blight of birth-sin with its in- 
voluntary perdition; the scheme of ex- 
piatory redemption with its vicarious 
salvation; the incarnation, with its low 
postulates of the relation between God 
and man, and its unworkable doctrine of 
two natures in one person; the official 
transmission of grace through material 
elements in the keeping of a consecrated 
corporation; the second coming of Christ 
to summon the dead and part the sheep 
from the goats at the general judgment— 
all are the growth of a mythical litera- 
ture, or messianic dreams, or pharisaic 
theology, or sacramental superstition, or 
popular apotheosis.” 

The Christian Register says edito 
rially 

“How does that position fare with 
Bishop Slattery and his church? We as- 
sure him it is as good for us Unitarians 
as when it was written. We will not 
tolerate the easy eschewing of negations, 
as he suggests, just because they are 
unp easant. Indeed, the wrongs in 
thought and action must first be cleared 
away, in honor. Then we are ready for 
all things positive. The churches which 
Martineau calls ‘stationary,’ which is 
worse indeed than ‘reactionary,’ are such, 
it is only too sad to relate. But we 
Unitarians move forward. The churches 
that seek adroitly, as he declares, to 
make amends for their failure to move 
on with knowledge, ‘by elaborate beauty 
of ritual art’—it is they who ought to 


come over to us.” 
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AMERICA OF YESTERDAY 
The Journal of John D. Long 
Edited by LAWRENCE S. MAYO 
Few more notable examples of the self-revelation of a 
celebrated man have ever gone to the printer than is con- 
tained in this volume made up from the diary of John D. 
Long, Governor of Massachusetts, Secretary of the Navy, 
and one of the finest orators of his day. . . . Long 
began the journal in 1848, when he was only nine years old, 
and the last entry was made the day before his death in 
1915. The subject matter varies from a small boy’s de- 
light in a new ax to the statesman’s estimate of the require- 
ments for a good Cabinet officer —Boston Globe. 
A prominent librarian calls this volume: “A remark- 
able book of a most remarkable American—covering the 


great development period of the United States.” Jllus- 
trated. $3.00. 


THE QUARE WOMEN 
By LUCY FURMAN 

Part fiction and part fact, this tale of a settlement 

hool among the mountaineers of Kentucky is an enter- 
taining and deeply mcving performance. Aside from its 
interest and value as a true portrayal of the beginnings of 
an important enterprise, the work is most interesting, per- 
haps, by reason of its picturing of the characters and lives 
of the mountain peonle—New York Times. 

The people in their talk and their actions are capitally 
individualized, while the humor and quaintness of the 
narrative are delightful—The Qutlook. $1.75. 


THE JOYS OF THE ROAD 
A Little Anthology in Praise of Walking 
Compiled by W. R. B. 


“Afoot and lighthearted, I take to the open road.” The 
poetry with which this book begins and ends, and which 
follows each selected essay follows the vein of Walt 
Whitman's poem. Bliss Carman, Hazlitt, Stevenson, 
Thoreau and Burroughs are among those who fill the 
pages with the pleasure of walking. 75 cents. 


The Atlantic 


8 ARLINGTON STREET 














Atlantic Books for Summer Reading 


DOCTOR JOHNSON 


A PLAY 


By A. EDWARD NEWTON, Author of 
The Amenities of Book Collecting and A Magnificent Farce 


Christopher Morley says: ‘‘It is a play upon words, and the words are 
among the wittiest and most naturally theatric ever uttered in our language, 
the words of Dr. Johnson and his great companions. In this little pano- 
rama of scenes from the great Doctor's life Mr. Newton has not only man- 
aged to bring in some of the very best things said by Johnson and his friends; 
but, where he has ventured upon a synthetic jewel, it has the very 
prism and sparkle of the original cutting. This is not a ‘play’ in the usual 
sense; it is four acts of conversation, the best conversation, perhaps, ever 
set out for the stage. In short, an exquisitely unique and charming thing.” 


Illustrated. $3.50. 
PRO VITA MONASTICA 


By HENRY DWIGHT SEDGWICK 

A book of dignity and beauty by a modern mystic. It 
is a common sense prescription for the welfare of the soul, 
a method of discipline and refreshment not beyond the 
reach of the busiest of us, but too often thrust aside with 
the promise “I will do it tomorrow—or next week!”— 
Boston Herald 

Many chapters have for their subjects the lives of the 
saints. There is a gentle, wisely human discussion of 
doubt. This book will become the companion and the sol- 
ace of many. Each chapter is a benediction—New York 
Times. $3.50. 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


By IOHN BUNYAN 
Abridged by Edith Freelove Smith 

This version of The Pilgrim’s Progress presents John 
Bunyan’s classic narrative, shorn of the doctrinal theology 
belonging to the seventeenth century, giving simply the 
adventurous tale of moral conquest 

The story should be a part of the thought and life of 
all who use the English language. The editor of this 
abridgement has, by a sympathetic condensation of the 
classic, made a story which modern children and adults 
can enjoy; at the same time she has been at special pains 
to preserve the quaintness and vigor of the original text. 

The illustrations,—silhouette drawings by Harriet Sav- 
age Smith,—reflect admirably the very spirit of the story. 


$1.50. 
By MARY D. CHAMBERS 

This little book is the third volume in the popular Little 
Gateways to Science, and contains an Introduction by 
Edith M. Patch, General Editor of the Series and author 
of the first two volumes. It is a simply written and inter- 
esting presentation of the elementary principles of chem- 
istry and physics, explaining common facts of nature 
which every child should know. JIlustrated. $1.25. 
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trast with those of Dean Robbins of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine in a 
recent issue of the World Tomorrow. 
Miss Royden says: “A marriage which is 
admitted to be a failure so complete that 
even the strictest opponent of divorce as- 
sents to the ‘putting asunder’ of the mar- 
ried couple in ‘legal separation’ is surely 
in no real sense a marriage any longer.” 


Minister’s Three-Minute Sermons 
Reach Many Editors 


Rev. George Gowen, of 


Tenn., has the giit of brevity, 


Shelbyville, 
a very rare 


gift among ministers. For some time 
now he has been reducing his sermons 
to a three minute compass for the usc 
of the press. These are sent to the edi- 


tors of secular papers in the form of gal- 
ley proof, and now reach a reading pub- 


lic of a million people a week. The ser 
mons are evangelical both in tone and 
matter. Onc of these sermons of a re 
cent week was cailed “The Unknown 
Christ.” 


Methodists Claim Largest 
Congregation in London 


The popularity of London ministers is 


of interest to the entire Anglo-Saxon 
World. The rapid shift in the ministry 
f leading non-conformist churches of 
that city in recent years has made it 


doubtful who would prove to be the lode- 
of London audiences. Dr. Joha 
Thompson, of Chicago, is authority for 
he statement that the most popular min- 
ster in London today is Rev. Dinsadale 

Young who is said to preach to four 
or five thousand people every Sunday 
nignt 


stone 


Group at Princeton Will 
Discuss Jewish Evangelization 
\ special interdenominational con- 
erence to promote the movement to 
evangelize the 3,900,000 Jews of America, 
most of whom are said by the leaders in 
movement to be religiously adrift, 
be held at the Princeton Theological 
Seminary buildings, Princeton, N. J.. 
] 5, 6 and 7, under the 


une direction of 


the new Presbyterian Board of Na 
Missions. The conference will 

ck to devise the most practical and 
ffective means of reaching the Jews 
the Christian gospel. Church and 


ird workers in Jewish neighborhoods 
ll participate, also colporteurs, pastors 
nd others who are concerned for the 
iritual welfare of the Jews and who de 
re to help forward the work for their 








JESUS’ IDEALS OF 
LIVING 


By G. WALTER FISKE 


A textbook for youth based on Jesus own 
religion and His discoveries of trut 
Central Christian Advocate 


IHiustrated. Net, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


evangelization. Dr. John Stuart Con- 
ning, superintendent of the Presbyterian 
board’s Department of Jewish Evangeli- 
zation, is enrolling the delegates at his 


May 24, 1923 


headquarters, the Presbyterian building, 
156 Fifth avenue, New York, and desires 
that all interested reigster with him be- 
fore June 4. 


Rochester, N. Y., Baptists to Erect Temple 


HE housing of churches in business 
districts is a device that is being 
experimented with in various parts of 
the country. In Rochester, N. Y., plans 
are being considered ior a 
ple, located. A paper 
scribes the proposed temple 
the 
ing into religious circles over the 


Baptist tem- 
de- 
in- 
extend- 


so loc al thus 


“Neen 
terest throughout city and 
entire 
plans 


manifested in the 


unanimously adopted by the 


country is being 


members of 


the Baptist temple for the erection of 
a combined church and oftice building, 
the greatest project of its kind ever 
launched by a Rochester courch 

“A beautiful nine-story building on 
one of the busiest orners in the city, 
extensive church facilities with large 
auditorium, club and social rooms, din- 
ing rooms, library and roof playground, 
all open and in active use every day in 
the week, are contemplated ius join- 
ing the busy life of the workaday world, 
of which it will be a part, with the re- 


is 


people it 
institution. 


interests of the 


ligious 


hoped to reach by this unique 


“More and more in these modern days 
a great downtown church ministering to 
a_ diverse 
must find 
resources 


and changing constituency 
some method of adding to its 
and inc its income tor 
carrying on its work, or gradualiy starve, 
found by the committee 
gating plans for providing 
cilities for the 
made of 
Y., and several other 
bined church and 


reasing 
it was investi- 
adequate ta- 
Saptist temple. A study 
Syracuse, N. 
cities and the com- 


was churches in 


office building was 
adopted as the best for this particular 
institution Three hundred offices and 


six retail store- is believed, not only 


will for the $1,500,000 


pay structure in 
about thirty years, but will contribute 
to the support « the church in the 
meantime. 

“The new structure will be erected on 
the present site of the Baptist temple, a 
plot of a wood yard purchased for littl 
more than $5,000. It is now vaiued at 
$500,000. The present church building, 


erected thirty years ago, cost $65,590.25 
completely furnished.” 
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DB 
A China, after centuries, has awakened out of her slumber 
SN to take her place as a Republic in the family of nations. is 
= She seeks a sure foundation on which to build her new Ze 
ie culture and her new spiritual aspirations. She has A. 
; turned to the Bible as the great foundation of truth. ~ 
In 25 languages and dialects and in the new phonetic Ps) 
script the scriptures have been made available. Over oY 
2,362,000 volumes were distributed here in one year a 


by the American Bible Society alone. 
petent to measure the value of this service to China? 
We invite you to participate in this program by immediate 
gift or legacy. The annuity plan gives you an opportunity of 
helping generously without hardship because you receive an in- 
come for life on your benevolent gift. 


American Bible Society, Bible House, New York. O28 
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Do not neglect to order a copy of No. 29, one of the most dynamic books 


published in many months. 








Big 


Books of the Year 


For the purpose of aiding our book-buying readers in making their selection of religious books 
in accordance with the principles of economy, as well as fruitfulness, The Christian Century 


Press herewith submits thirty titles which, we believe, 


books issued during recent months. 


(1) Papini’s Life 

of Christ 
“The most wonderful life of Christ 
since Renan’s.”"—Joseph Fort Newton. 


($3.50) 


(2) The World’s Great 
Religious Poetry 
By Caroline M. Hill. “My advice to 


ministers and church people is to get it 
at once.”"—Dr. Frank Crane. ($5.00). 


(3) The Reconstruction 
of Religion 
By Charles A. Ellwood. Voted the 


most helpful book of the year by a cen- 
sus covering seventeen states. ($2.25). 


(4) Concordance to American 
Revised Bible 


By M. C. Hazard. Of the very great- 
est value to ministers and other Bible 
students. ($5.00). 


(5) The Church 

in America 
By William Adams Brown. “No Chris- 
tian leader today can afford to face an 
intelligent constituency who has not 
possessed himself of the information 
contained in this book.” ($2.00). 


(6) Man and the Attainment 
of Immortality 


By J. Y. Stmpson. “Through this book 
shines the faith by which men will live 
in the days that lie ahead.”"—The Chris- 
tian Century. ($2.25). 


(7) Religion and 


Biology 
By Ernest E. Unwin. “A powerful 
vindication of our faith that ‘the natu- 
ral order is the Divine order.’ ’—Ex- 
pository Times. ($1.75). 


(8) Christianity and 


Progress 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick. The most 
dynamic book written by the author of 
‘The Meaning of Faith.” ($1.50). 


(9) The Undiscovered 


Country 
By Glen Gaius Atkins. Dr. Atkins has 
a style “the delicacy of whose texture 
und the restrained beauty of whose 
phrases live in the memory.” ($1.50). 


(10) Lord, Teach 


Us to Pray 
By Alexander Whyte. The outstand- 
ing book of sermons of the year. 
($2.00). 


(11) The Inevitable 

Christ 
By Joseph Fort Newton. A book that 
will bring reassurance to many 
troubled minds and hearts. ($1.50). 


(12) The 

Pilgrim 
Exceedingly euggestive essays on rell- 
gious themes. In this book a brilliant 
layman interprets Christianity in terms 
that laymen can understand. ($1.75). 


NOTE—W: 
following books: 


New Day,” C. B. McAfee. 


(1) “Personality and Power,” 


(13) Creative 

Christianity 
By George Cross. Professor Cross, of 
Rochester Theological Seminary, here 
reshapes the inherited forms in which 
our Protestantism has expressed its 
inner life so that the coming genera- 
tion nurtured under changed spiritual 
tendencies may have a form of Chris- 


tianity better suited to its needs. 
($1.50) 

(14) Religion and the 

Future Life. 


By E. H. Sneath, Morris Jastrow. 
Franz Boas, ete. The history of the 
idea of immortality from the pens of 
world authorities. ($3.00). 


(15) A Faith That 
Enquires 
By Sir Henry Jones. “Let man seck 


God by the way of pure reason and he 
will find Him,” declares the author in 


is introduction. ($2.00). 
(16) New Light 
on Immortality 
By J. H. Randall. Affords a helpful 


survey of the contribution of psychical 
research to the Christian faith in im- 
mortality. ($1.75). 


(17) The Meaning of 
Paul for Today 


By C. Harold Dodd. “We know no 
book which has in so concise and 


scholarly manner brought the heart 
out of Paul's gospel.”’—Methodiet 
Times. ($2.00). 


(18) Jerusalem, Past 


and Present 
By Gaius G. Atkins. In many respects 
Dr. Atkins’ most distinguished plece of 
work. (Reissue, $1.50). 


(19) The Quest of 

Industrial Peace 
By W. M. Clow. A pentrating discus- 
sion of this vital subject from the 
Christian viewpoint. ($1.75). 


(20) Victory Over 
Victory 


By John A. Hutton. “The simple lIan- 
guage of this gifted preacher well car- 
ries his deep thinking.” ($1.75). 


(21) Seeing Life 

Whole 
By Henry Churchill King. ‘ ‘A Chris- 
tian Philosophy of life.” Interprets 


man’s struggle in the light of Christ's 
teaching.” ($1.50). 


cover the most important religious 


(22) The Divine 

Initiative 
By H. R. Mackintosh. A book that 
will reassure the doubting. “A most 
persuasive and timely little book.”— 
James Moffatt. ($1.25). 


(23) The Reality 
of Jesus 


By J. H. Chambers Macaulay. The 
author finds the reality of life in the 
reality of Jesus He writes with a 


faith that is overmastering. ($1.75). 
(24) Understanding 
Religion 
By Edwin T. Brewster. A forthright 
treatmént of religion by a scientist and 
layman. The book is characterized by 


freshness of viewpoint and frankness of 


statement. ($1.50). 


(25) The Realism 


of Jesus 
By J. Alexander Findlay. “This book 
of wise insight brings the Sermon on 
the Mount, of which it is an interpre- 
tation, very close to our bosoms and 


business.” ($2.00). 
(26) Classics of the 
Soul’s Quest 
By R. E. Welsh. A fresh interpreta- 


tion of the great devotional writers of 
world literature. ($2.00). 


(27) Some Living Masters 
of the Pulpit 


By Joseph Fort Newton. A series of 
intimate studies of the great living 
preachers on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. ($2.00). 


(28) The Lord 
of Thought 


By Dougall. An apologetic on new 
lines for the uniqueness of Christianity 
and the supremacy of Christ in the 
realm of thought. ($2.50). 


(29) Religious 


Perplexities 
By Principal L. P. Jacks. “I do not 
remember to have read anything finer, 
or more to the point, or wiser in spirit, 
in all my life.”"—J. Fort Newton ($1.00) 


(30) The Presence 
of God 


By W. H. G. Holmes. The Canon of 
Calcutta Cathedral here undertakes to 
show that the Incarnation is the an- 
swer to the age-long prayer that God 
might tabernacle among men. (81.00). 
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Order a Complete Equipment for the Sunday-School Music 


The Hymnal for American Youth 


Edited by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH, A.M. 


Indorsed by the Leading Sunday-School Workers of the Country. 
A Virile Book—Made for the Present Day. 


One-Fourth of all the Hymns Bear on the New World Order. 
342 HYMNS AND RESPONSES 


70 Pages of Orders of Worship, Built on the Principle of Graded Worship. 
$75.00 per Hundred F. O. B. New York or Chicago 


FULL ORCHESTRATION OF 


The Hymnal for American Youth 


Arrangement for twelve instruments. Price, $1.25 each. 





Manuals of Hymn Study and Interpretation 
Under the editorial supervision of H. Augustine Smith in connection with the 


Hymnal for American Youth 





I. Hymn Stories for Children. Hymn Facts and Stories to tell to Chil- 
dren and Young People. 


I]. Method and Interpretation of Hymn Singing. 


Ill. Twenty-five Hymns with Art Picture illustrations. 
Price 20 cents each when twelve are ordered. Transportation additional. Single copies, 25c, postpaid. 





A NEW PAGEANT FOR CHILDREN’S DAY 
Boys and Girls from Hebrew History 


By ANNIE RUSSEL MARBLE Price, 25 cents 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 



































